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I . INTRODUCTION 



This handbook describes both manual and semiautomated 
versions of the Prosecutor's Management Information System 
(PROMIS) which was originally developed by the Institute for 
Law and Social Research ( INSLAW) , Washington, D.C. , as a com- 
puterized system for prosecutors in large urban areas. The 
versions of PROMIS described in this handbook address the same 
managerial and administrative problems for which the computer- 
ized system was designed but in a format suitable for instal- 
lation in most small and medium sized prosecution agencies. 

This document provides both the system descriptions and 
the procedures study guidance needed for implementation of 
the manual and semiautomated versions of PROMIS. 

With the aid of this publication, any prosecutor should 
be able to conduct or plan and monitor a comprehensive study 
of the managerial and administrative activities within his 
or her office and, at the same time, determine what features 
of the manual or semiautomated PROMIS system his or her office 
may need. 

This handbook, then, extends to all prosecution agencies 
some of the benefits of PROMIS — concepts of prosecution man- 
agement and administration, model forms and procedures, paper- 
work and record management techniques and related innovations. 



A. Capabilities of PROMIS 

PROMIS is designed as a management tool for the prosecu- 
tor to improve the overall operating efficiency of an office. 
Many capabilities of the automated system are also found in 
the manual and semiautomated versions of PROMIS described in 
this handbook. They include: 

. Improved case accountability . A uniform one-page 
Case Summary Record outlines the current status of 
a case as well as its history, including all previ- 
ous actions taken by the police, prosecutor, or 
courts, and the reasons for the actions. For ex- 
ample, all continuances and charge dispositions and 
the reasons for them are recorded. It is also pos- 
sible to account for every charge brought by a police 
agency that is later dismissed by the prosecutor. 
Calendars or dockets can be produced by specific court 
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event (e.g.., preliminary hearing, arraignment, trial, 
sentencing). The system also can keep track of time 
that counts against speedy trial rules and of time 
exempted from these rules, in jurisdictions with this 
type of legislation. 

Research data . An important feature of PROMIS is 
that it provides an excellent resource for conduct- 
ing research because of the comprehensive data re- 
corded on the criminal event, defendant, witnesses, 
victims , and court events. Some specific topics a 
prosecutor may study within the jurisdiction include: 

. Use of weapons in the commission of crimes; 

. Relationships of defendants to victims and 
witnesses; 

. Recidivism patterns; 

. Identification of high crime areas; 

. Analysis of case load by police agency; 

. Evaluation of prosecutive performance; and 

. Identification of delays in the prosecutive 
process between specific events or between 
arrest or indictment and final disposition of 
the case. 

Office performance reports . The chief prosecutor 
may be provided' with periodic statistical reports 
showing an overview of cases currently being pro- 
cessed by the office, including those at various 
stages' of prosecution and those disposed of, the 
type of disposition, and reason. Periodic work 
load reports can also be produced, covering pend- 
ing cases being handled by each assistant prose- 
cutor. 

. Witness management . PROMIS enables a prosecutor 
to keep track of all witnesses involved in all 
cases handled by the office. A special form set 
is used to produce subpoenas and reports of ser- 
vice, and to create a Witness Record that lists 
all subpoenas and actual appearances in court. 

A problem facing many prosecutors’ offices is that 
a witness will call wanting information on his 
case when he has lost his subpoena and does not 
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even know the defendant's name. The manual and 
semiautomated PROMIS system enables the clerk or 
prosecutor to locate the proper case by consulting 
a cross-reference index. 

Assignment of case priorities . PROMIS utilizes 
a ranking scheme to identify cases tha't should 
receive priority attention from the prosecutor. 

Two ratings are assigned: a crime rating that 

measures the degree of harm done to society, and 
a defendarit rating based on such factors as the 
defendant's prior criminal record and use of 
aliases. These ratings are computed through a 
questionnaire filled out at the time a case is 
screened. 



Installing PROMIS 



In developing this handbook, it soon became apparent 
that inherent differences among the target group of small 
to medium-size prosecution agencies precluded the use of a 
system where all the procedures, methods, forms and records 
are identical. It did seem feasible, however, to borrow 
from the computer-based PROMIS a variety of concepts and 
techniques from which individual prosecution agencies could 
choose in tailor-making modern administrative- systems. To 
enable prosecution agencies to determine -which concepts and 
techniques best suit local needs, the handbook constitutes 
a how-to-do-it kit that explains, to lawyers inexperienced 
in the arts of systems and procedures, a simple approach 
to the problems confronting them. 



Regardless of the ultimate objective — a manual, semi- 
automated, or computerized PROMIS system — an essential pre- 
requisite is a general rationalization and improvement of 
the present system while preparing for a new one, something 
that can be done only from within the prosecutor's office. 
This process, termed the PROMIS implementation study, is 
described in Chapter II. It is recognized that prosecutors 
usually do not have systems or procedures specialists on 
their staffs, and many lack funds to hire contractors to 
conduct the study. Even in offices where such resources 
are available, the prosecutor may be ill-equipped to plan, 
supervise, and evaluate the technical aspects of such a 
study. Consequently, Chapter II provides the prosecutor 
with the detailed /practical guidelines essential to the 
successful completion of any management improvement project. 
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II. PLANNING AND CONDUCTING THE PROMIS 
IMPLEMENTATION STUDY 



A. Choosing Someone To Conduct the Study 

Ideally, the implementation study should be a team effort. 
In very small offices, the team might consist of the prosecu- 
tor himself, or in larger offices, one of his principal assis- 
tants, and a systems or procedures specialist — someone with 
experience in designing and installing procedures and forms, 
preferably in prosecutors’ offices or the courts. , The systems 
or procedures specialist should make a detailed analysis of 
the present organizational structure, work flow, task assign- 
ments, procedures, forms, case documentation and user needs, 
and would design, test, and assist in the installation of 
the new PROMIS system. The responsibilities of the prosecutor 
member of the team (referred to as the prosecutor manager) 
should include providing general guidelines for the study 
and serving as the supervisor, coordinator, legal consul- 
tant, spokesman, and liaison official for the project. 

If no systems or procedures specialist is available within 
the organizational structure, the next best alternative would 
be to hire a consultant on a contractual or other short term 
basis. However, it is realized that many prosecutors do not 
have sufficient funds to contract for a consultant, and that 
if any improvements are to be made in the administrative 
processes, it will have to be a do-it-yourself project. This 
handbook contains a sufficient level of detail to satisfy the 
do-it-yourself reader. For prosecutors who employ consultants, 
the handbook can serve equally well as a reference document 
to assist in preparing descriptions of tasks to be performed, 
to evaluate whether the consultant is employing suitable tech- 
niques, and to measure the final results. 

Regardless of who conducts the study, the project will not 
be successful without the full cooperation, leadership, and 
assistance of the chief prosecutor. Unless the chief prose- 
cutor and the principal assistants are willing to devote the 
time and attention needed to do the job thoroughly, there is 
virtually no prospect of success. Piecemeal, hastily conceived 
and installed changes are more likely to result in confusion 
and retardation of overall efficiency than in progress toward 
a better system. 
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The implementation study should employ the following 
steps: 

1. Conduct overall survey of administrative staffing, 
procedures, work flow, forms, records, physical 
facilities and user needs. 

2. Identify and define all problems affecting speed, 
thoroughness, efficiency, and quality of administra- 
tive processes. 

3. Analyze the problems to determine the causes (both 
the immediate and the core problem, if applicable), 
effects, and relative seriousness. 

4. Develop alternative solutions for each problem. 

5. Decide upon the best solution, testing where 

s necessary. 

6. Establish priorities and the schedule for in- 
stalling changes. 

7. Install the changes. 

8. Reevaluate the changes and modify where 
necessary. 

For the systems or procedures specialist, step 2, identi- 
fying and defining the problems, and step 3, analyzing them, 
are equally difficult. Of particular difficulty is posing 
the right question . Nothing can be more useless or even dan- 
gerous than the right answer to the wrong question. For this 
reason, early conclusions can be misleading. It therefore 
becomes necessary not only to examine the immediate or appar- 
ent cause of the problem but also to delve into the core 
problem, which may entail questioning the present day prac- 
ticalities of certain legal practices and rules. The systems 
or procedures specialist will be primarily concerned with 
identifying and resolving unavoidable problems in the admin- 
istrative aspects of case management, but he should be per- 
mitted to question and offer alternatives in connection with 
the legal aspects, particularly when adoption of one of those 
alternatives would relieve the prosecutor's office of a heavy 
burden and permit the staff to spend more time on serious 
criminal cases. Often, the specialist's comments will result 
from observations of how cases are handled in other jurisdic- 
tions, and will consequently be based on practices potentially 
transferable . 
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It is unlikely that time and resources would permit im- 
mediate installation of all the changes which it is agreed 
should be made; therefore, the prosecutor manager should 
personally make the decisions in step 6, establishing pri- 
orities and the installation schedule. It would be advisable, 
however, for the prosecutor to. consult with the systems or 
procedures specialist since some compromises may be necessary 
for practical reasons. 

Particular attention is called to step 8, reevaluating 
the changes and modifying the system where necessary. It 
is to be expected that further changes, mostly in the form 
of refinements, will be necessary after additional experience 
has been gained. This additional step of reevaluation and 
modification is a small price to pay for achieving the maxi- 
mum benefits from the overall amount of time and money "in- 
vested in the effort. As in the old proverb that begins, 

"for want of a nail, the shoe was lost," the changes may 
be aborted or the project discredited if there is a failure 
to follow through. 



C. The Reconnaissance Survey 

If a systems or procedures specialist is to be brought in 
from the outside, or other substantial resources are allocated 
to the project, a reconnaissance survey should first be con- 
ducted. The reconnaissance survey is a diagnostic technique 
to determine in a general way the present status of the admin- 
istrative activities, develop recommendations as to the nature 
and scope of the work that should be done, and summarize the 
potential benefits. The reconnaissance survey report should 
also include the proposed study plan, schedule, and manpower 
requirements. The reconnaissance survey could be conducted by 
a proposed contractor and submitted as part of his proposal, 
or it could be conducted by someone else and the report used 
as the working document for preparing an invitation for bids 
or a proposal. A reconnaissance survey is always helpful in 
achieving a meeting of the minds between the parties involved 
in the study and thus enables the prosecutor to draw up a 
more precise and realistic contract or work plan for the main 
project. 



D. 



The four basic methods for gathering the needed facts and 
developing recommendations are as follows: 
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1. Review of documents and records 

2. Interviews 

3. Questionnaires 

4. Observations and analyses 

All of these methods, with the probable exception of 
questionnaires, would ordinarily be employed. The exact 
method used for obtaining each specific type of information 
will vary according to such factors as the size , organiza- 
tional structure, and physical layout of the office being 
surveyed; availability of existing records and data; time 
allocated for the fact gathering phase of the survey; the 
surveyor's existing knowledge of the office's operations; 
and preferences as well as restraints on fact gathering me- 
thods', as imposed by the prosecutor or the person conduct- 
ing the survey, or dictated by the situation at hand. 

1*. Review*' of Documents and Records 

Reviewing documents and records is the first order _ 
of business, the "homework" that should be performed prior 
to conducting interviews. A study of existing documents not 
only eliminates some of the potential questions, but also 
provides clues as to the most useful questions. It is an 
essential first step if the person conducting the survey 
is from outside the prosecutor's office; it also serves 
as a useful review technique if the person is familar with 
the office's operations. Documents and records that should 
be studied include the following: 

. Rules of the court, statutes, and any orders 
or other documents that prescribe the over- 
all responsibilities and authority of the 
prosecutor's office; 

. Locally issued instructions and procedures 
(usually limited to letters and memoranda, 
but may include procedural manuals or 
handbooks) ; 

. Budget and accounting records; 

. General correspondence files; 

. Reports and statistical data; 



. Case folders or files, index files, docket or 
summary record cards, and any other records 
pertaining to individual cases; and 

. Reports of any previous surveys or studies. 

2 . Interviews 

Interviews are essential to fact gathering, but should 
not be overworked or used to take the place of obtaining in- 
formation through other techniques, even though such other 
methods result in harder work for the person conducting the 
study. Interviews are necessary to secure information that 
is not available except through the person being interviewed. 
They also present an excellent opportunity to establish good 
working relationships which will prove valuable during the 
study. 

Interviews are most useful when conducted after the 
general tour that initiates the observations and analysis 
process (see section D.4). Persons to be interviewed, and 
the purposes of the interviews, are as follows: 

. The chief prosecutor and principal assistants : To 

determine general attitudes, management philosophy , 
priorities, personal knowledge and interest in the 
administrative processes, overall management and 
organizational structure of the office, information 
needs, pending actions and plans for the future, 
problems in the administrative area and types of 
improvements needed. 

. Individual assistant prosecutors : To obtain de- 

tailed information about the administrative aspects 
of case processing, the time involved, adequacy of 
present system, weaknesses, information needs, prob- 
lems, and ideas for improvement. 

• Secretarial and administrative personnel : To obtain 

general information about the nature and level of 
their responsibilities and work, record keeping 
practices, obvious weaknesses in the present 
system, unnecessary work, problems, and possible 
ideas for improvement, including use of semiauto- 
mated or automated . equipment . 

A few notes on the use of interviews as a fact gathering 
technique will.be helpful:' 




Limitations 



* Information given may be guesses or approximations 
rather than precisely accurate. 

. Valuable information may be withheld because 
the person interviewed is not sure of the facts 
or fears the information will reflect unfavorably 
on him or the office. 

. Information obtained may be misleading, since 
some persons will unconsciously try to answer 
questions the way they believe the interviewer 
wishes rather than providing realistic and 
factual answers. 

. The interviewer is likely to get a distorted 
picture, particularly with respect to problems, 
since he is often told more about the exceptions 
and the unusual, humorous or dramatic incidents 
than the normal day-to-day experiences. 

Hints and Precautions 

. Plan the general approach and types of infor- 
mation wanted in advance. 

. Use care in selecting people to be interviewed. 

. Arrange in advance for time and place of interview. 

. Inform the person to be interviewed, in advance, of 
the purpose of the interview and the type of infor- 
mation desired; however, avoid undue formality. 

. Conduct the interview in a natural, informal manner, 
not necessarily on a fixed format. 

. Try to make note taking as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible in order not to create a formal atmosphere. 

. Limit the interview to information gathering — avoid 
aimless conversations. 

. Obtain samples of completed forms and other docu- 
ments involved. 

. Do not make a commitment to a specific course of ac- 
tion or recommendation. 



. Do not attempt to be a crusader, sell ideas, or 
argue about statements made by the person being 
interviewed. 

. If it was not possible to take complete notes 

during the interview, expand upon them immediately 
after the interview. 

. verify any doubtful points. 

. If possible, digest information gained from one 
interview before starting the next one. 

3 . Questionnaires 

Questionnaires can be quite useful in gathering in- 
formation but have been so overworked that many people have 
an intense dislike of them. Ordinarily, they should not be 
needed in conducting a study of a prosecutor's office unless 
one or more of the following conditions exists : 

. Time available for fact gathering is not suffi- 
cient to interview all the people from whom 
information is needed. 

. People from whom information is needed are in 
other locations. 

. Answers require reference to records, or com- 
pilation of data over a span of time, as in 
"diary" type questionnaires. 

The following notes on the use of questionnaires as a fact 
gathering technique will be helpful: 

Limitations 

. It is often difficult to phrase questions in such a 
way that they will be properly understood and inter- 
preted . 

. The facts provided may be unreliable because key per- 
sonnel - often relegate the task of replying to less 
experienced personnel (even, in some instances, to the 
persons least qualified to answer the questions) . 

. It is difficult or impossible to obtain "off the 
record" information and gain a personal impression 
of the people who supply the information. 
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Hints and Precautions 

. The questionnaire must have the support of the chief 
prosecutor , and if possible, should be transmitted 
by a memorandum from him. 

. Questionnaires should be discussed and explained 
in advance and the person conducting the study 
should be readily available to answer questions 
about them. 

. Questions should be as simple, direct, and clearly 
stated as possible. 

Questions should require a minimum of writing. 

Check box "yes" and "no" or multiple choice questions 
should be used, being careful to include such alter- 
natives as "other (explain)," "does not apply, etc., 
when appropriate. 

s . consider including a check box for the respondent's 
use to indicate if he would prefer to answer some of 
the questions in person, or for other reasons desires 
to discuss the matter. 

. The questionnaire should be designed for easy classi- 
fication and tabulation of answers, if appropriate. 

. Be sure to follow up, since often the people who have 
not replied are those whose answers are needed the 
most. 

. Conduct interviews if the respondent has so requested; 
if the response indicates that he could provide valu- 
able additional information; or if there are signifi- 
cant inconsistencies, irregularities, or allusions. 

4 . Observations and Analyses 

Personal observations and analyses involve an overall 
look at the system of operations within the prosecutor s of- 
fice, followed by a thorough, independent analysis of the 
individual aspects of the system. Only in this j way can the 
person conducting the study determine the reliability of the 
information gained through the other fact gathering techniques 
--examination of documents and records, interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires. Personal observations are essential for such pur- 
poses as gaining an intimate knowledge of the operations and 
becoming better acquainted with the staff; clarifying confu- 
sing, inconsistent, and misleading information gathered from 
other sources; correcting erroneous impressions; exposing 
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false assumptions which have resulted in unnecessary or other- 
wise inappropriate procedures; and obtaining factual infor- 
mation to support recommendations. The major tasks to be 
performed are: 

a. General tour 

b. Review of work assignment and supervision 

c. Desk audits and study of work flow 

d. Study of cases in process and completed 

e. Study of forms and form-like documents 

f„ Examination of backlogs 

g. Review of mail and other communications 

h. Survey of office layout and equipment 

i. Analysis of special problems 

j. Study to determine feasibility of using microfilm 



a. General Tour . A general tour is a brief walk-through | 

to familiarize the person conducting the ' study with the location | 

and purpose of the various administrative functions in the pros- ■; 

ecutor 1 s office. It is the essential first step in the fact v 

gathering process and is helpful in gaining an overall know- § 

ledge of operations of the prosecutor's office and identifying ; 

matters that require special attention. The person conducting 
the general tour should be on the lookout for such conditions | 

as (1) people with apparently little work to do, "socializing," ! 

doing personal work or carrying on private conversations over 
the telephone, walking about a great deal, and arguing; (2) 
piles of papers on tops of desks, particularly on desks of 
persons such as supervisors or secretaries, and not on the | 

desks of others; (3) piles of incoming or outgoing mail and 
papers or records to be filed; (4) untidy, disorderly and 
poorly maintained files; and (5) collections of old records 
occupying office space. 

The purpose of the general tour is to obtain an overall 
working knowledge of the office, identify problem areas, and 
obtain information on such matters as: major work assign- 

ments and responsibilities, personnel utilization, general 
work flow, procedures, backlogs, and work coordination and 
control; interrelationships with the courts, law enforcement 
agencies and other external organizations; and the degree 
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of cooperation and coordination in these matters; volume of 
records and excesses or inadequacies in record keeping; and 
physical layout and utilization of space. 

It would be helpful to develop a preliminary, overall 
flowchart for each of the major activities at the time 
"p of the general tour. (Examples of flowcharting methods are 

I provided in Appendix A.) However, the desk audits to be per- 

formed in task c will probably reveal some discrepancies and 
perhaps significant omissions in the original charts, which 
will make it necessary to revise them. 

b. Review of Work Assignments and Supervision . The 
review of work assignments for each member of the staff should 
examine three elements: first, the continuing overall re- 

sponsibilities that have been assigned to or assumed by each 
employee, including the chief prosecutor; second, the day-to- 
day specific duties and tasks which the employee performs 
routinely on his own; and third, the distribution and assign- 
ment of new work. 

Preliminary information regarding work, assignments 
should be obtained by requesting each employee to prepare a 
summary position description, which identifies the person who 
assigns new work to him. Also, each employee should be asked 
to indicate the percentage of time spent on each of the various 
types of work. If there are existing position descriptions 
for each job, the employees should be requested to review and 
update them, as appropriate, and indicate the percentage of 
time spent on each type of work. 

The information obtained by reviewing the position de- 
scriptions will also be invaluable in conducting interviews 
and performing desk audits and a study of the work flow (task 
c below) . These tasks and methods could and probably will to 
some extent be combined; however, the review and analysis in 
connection with each is for quite different purposes and the 
efforts are, therefore, treated as three separate parts of 
the study. 

After reviewing the position descriptions, the person 
conducting the study should interview the employees, as nec- 
essary, to resolve any apparent omissions and inaccuracies 
or misleading and confusing statements. Finally, a check 
should be made to determine what controls or measurements 
exist in connection with work productivity, quality, and 
timeliness (setting and meeting deadlines), and how well 
each employee is performing in these regards. 

Exhibit 1 is a suggested checklist for analyzing the 
facts and developing recommendations relating to this 



$ 
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Exhibit 1 



CHECKLIST FOR REVIEW OF WORK ASSIGNMENTS AND SUPERVISION 



CD Is tb ® organizational structure as logical, practical and simple an 
possible? 

CD Are there any improper or unnecessary overlaps or duplications in » 

responsibilities and tasks (among organizational elements as well as 
among individual employees)? 

□ Are there any gaps in the assignment of responsibilities and tasks? 

CD there any confusion, inconsistency, or misunderstanding about or- 
ganizational and job responsibilities and duties? 

CD A f e there any illogical or impractical combinations of responsibili- 
ties or tasks? 

0 Are there any responsibilities or tasks that should be combined? 

O Is there a reasonable relationship among the individual employee's 

responsibilities and duties? 1 

CD 130 any administrative employees have responsibilities or perform tasks 
exceeding their professional level or level of competence, including 
any that might be assigned to a paralegal? (See Chapter VI.) 

CD ?? ™ embe fs of the legal staff have responsibilities or perform tasks ” 

that could be reassigned to a paralegal? ( See Chapter VI.) ! : 

^ ?? ? the 5 employees have responsibilities or perform tasks that I 

should be reassigned to a person at a lower level? 

1=1 ^cI! y ,K?r 1 £ yeeS h£ 7 e ™ ore responsibilities and tasks than they can 
reasonably be expected to perform, or to perform properly? 

1=1 SLfoX ^ Pl ° yee ? 5 av ® k ° 0 few responsibilities and less work than 

should be expected of them? l. 

□ Should any responsibilities be eliminated because they are no longer 
or^gency? ° r arS m ° re propei ’ li ' the responsibility of another office 

0 Is the assignment of new work being handled at the proper level by 
the proper person, and on the proper basis? J 

□ Are there adequate reviews and controls for: l 

CD work quality and compleceness? 

0 work production? 

0 work timeliness? 

CD backu P (understudy or other trained person) for all 

O Have standard performance evaluation criteria been established for 1 

each position; and, are employees periodically evaluated on the basis i 

of these criteria and informed of the results? ( See Appendix B.) j 
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task. Individual prosecutor managers will no doubt want 
to add to the list. 

c . Desk Audits and Study of Work Flow . This task and 
those that follow deal with the details of administrative 
activities in the prosecutor's office. If these tasks are 
conducted by a member of the legal staff, v he should try to 
divorce himself' from his day-to-day experiences as an attorney 
and instead assume the role of a pragmatic, hard-nosed indi- 
vidual who is in effect challenging every administrative ac- 
tivity, procedure, and specific action. Consequently, it is 
necessary to study and analyze each procedure, each step in 
each procedure, and the work flow. The best way to do this, 

is to conduct detailed interviews with individual employees 
during which they are asked to demonstrate and explain the 
various types of work performed and how they do it. 

Exhibit 2 is a checklist of questions that the person 
conducting the study should bear in mind while observing 
and analyzing each detailed procedure. 

In conjunction with the interviews, preparation of flow- 
charts that explain the key actions in detail can be of con- 
siderable help in analyzing overall procedures and work flows; 
developing, presenting, and implementing improvements; and 
conducting task h, Survey of Office Layout and Equipment. 

(See Appendix A for examples of flowcharting methods.) How- 
ever, preparation of flowcharts is a somewhat tedious and 
time-consuming technique. If the procedures and work flow 
are uncomplicated and clear-cut, flowcharts may not be 
needed. The basic criterion for using flowcharts is whether 
they are necessary to obtain a full understanding of the 
procedures and work flows. Consequently, the person conduct- 
ing the survey will have to decide whether to use flowcharts 
and, if so, what type and to what extent. 

d. Study of Cases in Process and Completed . This task 
consists mostly of browsing through documents and records 

at various processing stages from start to finish, including 
a thorough sampling of records on closed cases. The review 
should examine case-related paperwork, including the document 
that initiates the action, new documents prepared along the 
way, the contents of the individual case files (folder, jacket, 
envelope, or batch of papers), all logs, indexes, docket or 
case summary records, calendars or court schedules, and min- 
utes. In addition, office administrative records should be 
examined, including general correspondence and memoranda 
files, reports, and any other documents. 

The purposes of this task are to determine how well 
all the pieces fit together; gain a clearer picture of the 
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Exhibit 2 



CHECKLIST FOR DESK AUDITS AND STUDY OF WORK FLOW 



□ What is the frequency of the action? What are the manpower costs? 

D uur^osn? th L^ U u P ??°, 0f 6 ?? action? ““on is it used for that 

purpose? How well does it servo the intended purpose? 

D discontinued 7°^ eSS0ntial? What be the results if it were 

^ tinued b af n hJw P H Cat0 ^ elaowhcr °? If SO, does it need to be con- 
action? h PlaC0S? If n0t ' wMch is the P^e f°“ ”e 

1=1 the^inht^Mnf 0 ^ esse ^ ia i and not duplicated elsewhere, is thlr 
the ngnt place, the right time, and the right person to do it? 

D “ons^r^eeoMSnf^ 6 "tl* devel °P° d to cope with special situa- 
handled in a ^impJlr manned? " n ° rmal CaS ° S ' C ° Uld Lhc problem be 

D thl employee-s^ime^nd b ™^ eSSar * " Unreasonable intrusions on 

^ superiors n or r others? rCVieWS ' clearances or approvals required by 

D wor k s n L d co^Cn?caL r s? lemS by ° therS With Wh ° ra the 

1=1 current ^ ade ^ ata ' a " d 

D timely complete an e d n c ^LT^truc C tio S nsr Pl0yeeS n0t ^ give " 
CD Ic there a simpler, better or faster way to do it? 

CD Are any additional actions needed? 

^ ^See d Chapter £ u!: bg ^ d ° ne by SGmiau tomated °r automated methods? 

D the wrk P fl» S ^n^h te ^ b ? in ? P eGformed in the right sequence? Is 
tne work flow smooth aid straightforward, or is there a qreat deal 
of Dumping about and backtracking? great deal 




work load patterns, complexity and volume; identify any 
gaps and unnecessary work or needless duplication in the ad- 
ministrative process; examine the degree of uniformity in the 
way things are done? determine currency of work and locate 
bottlenecks; determine elapsed time between key events or ac- 
tions and the total time cases are in the system? compare what 
is supposed to be done with what is actually being done in 
the way of case, documentation and record keeping, and explore 
the reasons for any deviations therefrom; and compare past 
performance and work load with current operations. 

Exhibit 3 is a suggested checklist for analyzing cases* 
in process and completed and preparing recommendations. 

. The work 
effective 

communication among the entire staff as well as with the 
courts, police, and other criminal justice agencies. The 
principal media for transmitting and recording key communica- 
tions are forms and form-like documents. Consequently, the 
efficiency of the office depends largely on the quality of 
their design and reproduction. Unfortunately, however, 
forms design is often the weakest link in the systems and 
procedures used by the prosecutor's office. 

Most prosecutors take pride, and rightfully so, in the 
fact that numerous forms have been developed to facilitate 
the work of the office. However, the forms are often 
created without sufficient consideration to their design, 
construction, and methods of reproduction, distribution and 
stocking. It is one thing to dash off a form that will mo- 
mentarily satisfy a particular need, but quite another to 
design one that can be completed with a minimum of effort 
and special instructions; that is clearly understood by 
those who must prepare it as well as those who later act 
on it or use it as an information source; that is compact; 
that takes into consideration the users' needs; that is 
multipurpose, where possible? that is properly organized? 
that has built-in techniques for assuring proper distribu- 
- tion of the copies; and that is constructed and printed in 

the most efficient and economical method possible. 

It is essential to weigh the costs of having the forms 
. designed and printed by professionals against the ineffi- 
ciencies, errors, confusion and additional man-hours and 
; other costs required to reproduce and complete the forms 

3 i when they are designed and produced in the prosecutor's of- 

fice. Electrostatic and other office copiers would appear 
t to be a panacea for the do-it-yourself forms designer and 

printer. However, use of copiers often proves too costly 




e . Study of Forms and Form-like Documents 
of the prosecutor's office depends primarily on 



Exhibit 3 



CHECKLIST FOR STUDY OF CASES IN PROCESS AND COMPLETED 



D emct “ *"■“* “« 
sss;tt;*oS t sr;;2 ? *“'“- * s ~ u ** 

D oi « *» -** 

D ssstmsk's 

D ^r; h ;„ p s^n;s^ r :x;r,«TS"i h rsLr a " n ' , -'’ t ~ 

D :r a s t b ;«“: sr?" ls u ,** 

that it proves confusing and difficult to administer? ° r COmpleX 

D isa.sr«g ssstjs snssas'asi.., 

¥ oyea Dy tne law enforcement agencies, courts, etc.? 

^ «* e fr f eports f de 5 uate to keep the chief prosecutor properly informed 

utiliFatfnn rin9 ^ e ^ en ^?2 d ? dneSS in P ros ecution, documenting 9 manpwer 
(Mi chaX; ?v?, jUSti£yin9 requeStS for additional personnel £ funds? 

n «»* ««» 

D ^fed h bv e han^ £ P f S ° f repetitive information or data now being en- 

in order to save that could be recorded by rubber stamps 

An oraer to save time and improve legibility? v 
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Exhibit 3 (cont.) 







a ^x5S , T«cWSiS^ t -on? : ous separation o^r-n-nt and 

;&•«. ; b 4 oS:“Se r^s-sUiS*; !„ »« ».» - — 

□ Are papers pertaining tn^diaiJual Y (For example, con- 

^rnrli-K-laEKS ]^;ir!n‘^”nS'^-i«5 

cost folders, if exp JSpSrS are getting lost or the contents 
prong fasteners, if important paper 
are in disarray.) 
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when a careful analysis is made of the total costs for paper; 
personnel time involved in travel to and from the copier, | 

reproducing the blank forms and then returning to make dupli- . If; 

cate copies of completed forms for distribution; and the I 

machine rental or purchase and maintenance costs. Copies so |: 

produced are frequently of poor quality and lack the advantage | 

of instant recognition, and the work of the office is subject III 

to interruption when the copier is broken down or not available. j| 

Consequently, funds expended to obtain the services of | 

a competent professional forms designer and have the forms p 

printed is usually money well spent. However, those in |; 

the prosecutor's office who are responsible for developing 111 

the paperwork system and methods should have sufficient over- jl 

all knowledge of forms technology to determine when fofms « 

should be used; decide the general format and design; and if 

evaluate the acceptability of the products developed by the if 

forms designer. The checklist in Exhibit 4 will aid in the f 

analysis of forms. (A prerequisite to this step is the advance | 

collection of all forms and form-like documents, and a 30-day f 

sampling [ideally] of all memoranda and letters, with each 
repetitive item annotated to indicate frequency of use and | 

the number and distribution of copies. ) § 

The checklist in Exhibit 4 will be more applicable to | 

large and medium-sized prosecutors' offices than to small § 

ones. The major consideration in deciding when to develop a | 

special form is frequency of use. Obviously, it would be im- 
practical and costly to print forms that are used only a few | 

times a year . Another important consideration, of course, is Ilf 

the availability of funds for designing and printing forms. I 

One possible solution is for several prosecutors to share the 
costs and the benefits. A possible approach is to persuade 
the state prosecutors, bar, or other organization or firm 
to sponsor and fund the effort, with individual prosecutors 
then purchasing the number of copies required to satisfy their 
own needs. Of the many joint efforts that might be undertaken 
to improve efficiency and reduce costs in the administrative 
processing of cases, probably none would be more worthwhile If 

than this. The checklist in Exhibit 4 should provide the f 

necessary overall guidelines and objectives for carrying out 
such an effort. 

If there are a large variety of recurring instruments, | 

orders, instructions to the jury and similar form-like 
documents, no one of which receives heavy usage, it may be 
more practical to prepare them as needed on an automatic type- 1 

writer (word processing machine), such as those employing || 

magnetic cards, tapes or disks for storing the fixed informa- j 

tion. (See Chapter V.) However, a careful study should be j; 
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Exhibit 4 



CHECKLIST FOR STUDY OF FORMS AND FORM-LIKE DOCUMENTS 



I I Does each form have a concise, meaningful title printed in large type 
at the top or bottom? 

I I Is the language short, simple and easy to understand, or is it 

couched in archaic, overly legalistic, or unnecessarily lengthy or 
meaningless words and phrases? 

I I Are forms designed in a block format, the various items carefully 

organized and arranged, and where appropriate subdivided into separate 
sections for different typos of data ( see Exhibit 5), rather than in 
a free, open, and loosely organized style ( see Exhibit 6)? 

I I Does the vertical spacing conform with the method used for filling in 
the form (typewriter single or double spacing, six lines to the inch, 
when completed by typewriter; typewriter double or triple spacing when 
prepared by hand or by both methods)? 

I I Has the space for entering each item been accurately measured so that 
it is adequate but not wasteful? 

I I Are the forms as self-instructional as possible, leaving no doubt as 

to th<? specific information desired and thus making it unnecessary to : , 

refer to a procedural manual or other set of instructions? ( See 
Exhibit 7.) 

I I If more than one copy is routinely required of heavy use forms, have 
the forms been printed on carbon interleaf sets or paper that nwces 
! . carbonless copies? ' 

I I Has a system of standard color coded paper or color stripes been 

adopted to facilitate distribution of copies and prevent confusion? 

(For examples Court - white; Prosecutor - yellow; Defendant/befense 
Counsel - light pink; Witness - light green; and Law Enforcement Agen- 
cy - light blue,) Alternatives ; Print the title of the recipient at 
the bottom of each copy, or list the distribution of each copy on the 

top copy, ; 

I I Have check-off blocks rather than spaces requiring written entries 

been used wherever possible to reduce completion time, prevent errors 
and confusion, and assist in making the forms self-instructional? 

( See Exhibit 8. ) 

I [ Have separate forms that are used for similar purposes, or forms used 
in a single transaction or event, been combined wherever feasible to 
reduce overall completion time, printing costs, and paper stocking and 
handling problems? ( Examples ; form that combines appointment of a 
public defender or a private attorney for an indigent defendant with 
the defendant's oath of insolvency; use of the same form for both mis- 
demeanor and felony cases; or a combined warrant or summons and the 
law enforcement officer's report of service.) 

I I Are preprinted forms or form-like documents being used, if practical, 
for heavy-use, repetitive documents such as informations, orders, and 
instructions to the jury? ( See Exhibit 9.) 

I I Are preprinted form letters or notices being used instead of individu- 
ally prepared repetitive letters, memoranda, and notices? 

I I Where the form or form-like document consists largely of text, has a ; 

special effort been made to avoid blank space fill-ins by consolidat- 
ing the items in tabulated form to reduce completion time and improve 
the appearance of the form? ( See Exhibit 10.) 

I I Have compaction techniques such as one and one-half typewriter spacing, 
photographic reduction, and rephrasing and reorganization of the con- 
tents been used to reduce two- and three-page forms to one page in ? 

order to reduce printing costs and the time required to read and com- 
plete the form? 



Exhibit 4 (cont.) 



Have all the forms been 
date of issue printed at 
itate identification, or 
forms, and prevent the u 



to be filed on prong fasteners in a folder 
:ime of printing to save filing time? 

issigncd numbers, and are the number and the 
the bottom or the top of the form to facil- 
lering , stocking, and distribution of the 
;e of obsolete editions? 



i and organizational titles, only, used on forms in lieu of 
’ names to prevent the need for reprinting or crossing out 



and correcting names when changes in personnel occur? C 





Exhibit 5 



FORM WITH BLOCK DESIGN FORMAT 

REPORT OF CITIZEN’S COMPLAINT 




y 



Exhibit 6 

EXAMPLE OF LOOSELY ORGANIZED FORM 

FORMAT for JUDGMENT AND flffnptp , CHILDREN'S COURT 
C ) Boone County 
( ) Johnson Councy 
la. Docket No. ______ 

2. Name of child:_ 

3. Date of hearing:. 

4. Child accompanied by: 

< ) Parents 

( ) Attorney, Name: 

5. DA's office representative 

6. Nature of proceeding: 

< ) Child admitted to deli quent acts: 

( ) Child admitted to status as CHINS, by reason of. 

< ) Testimony taken 

< ) Testimony taken. Child four.d delinquent by reason of 
commission of: 

( ) Testimony taken. Child found CHINS by reason of: 

< ) Pre-disposition report used 

7. Finding of court: 

( ) Delinquent 

( ) CHINS 
( ) Neglected 

8. Disposition of the Child: 

( ) Placed oil Probation 

< > Indeterminate period not to exceed one year 
( ) Period :_ 

( ) Supervision by other ^local Probation Office:, 
( ) Special conditions: . 



( ) C omitted to Smithton or to HughesviUe 
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Exhibit 8 



FORM UTILIZING CHECK-OFF BLOCKS 






STATE OF NEW MEXICO COUNTY OF.... 



vr xnew MEXICO COUNTY OF 

IN THE — COURT 

STATE OF NEW MEXICO No- 

John Doe 



BENCH WARRANT 

! STATE OF NEW MEXICO TO ANY OFFICER 
AUTHORIZED TO EXECUTE THIS WARRANT • 

YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to arrest— 

and bring (him) (her) forthwith before this Court 

to answer one or more of the following charges : 

(Check appropriate box or boxes) 

□ Failure to appear at the time and place ordered by this Court 

□ Failure to appear as required by a summons issued by this Court 

□ Failure to appear as required by a subpoena issued by this Court 

□ Failure to appear in accordance with the conditions of release 
imposed by this Court 

□ Conditions of release previously imposed should be revoked 

□ Contempt of Court 

□ Failure to pay fines or costs previously imposed 

□ Failure to comply with conditions of probation 

(Magistrate) (District Judge) 
RETURN 

I arrested the above-named person on the . _ day of 

> I 9 .by taking such person into custody. 

Signature 



Title 



r 

[i 

f 
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Exhibit 9 











EXAMPLE OF A FORM SERVING AS AN INFORMATION 

suraion COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The United States Attorney tor the District of Columbia Informs the Court that within tho District of Columbia; 




O IMPLEMENT POSSESSION • in that he unlawfully had In his possession implements that may reasonably be 

employed lit the commission of Crime, to wit, narcotics paraphernalia, in violation of Section 22-3601, District 
of Columbia Code, 



O DANGEROUS DRUG POSSESSION • in that he unlawfully had in his possession a dangerous drug consisting of 
in violation ol Section 33-702(al (41. Oistnct of Columbia Code. 

C3 NARCOTIC POSSESSION - in that he unlawfully hnd in his possession ond under his control a narcotic drug 

consisting of - 

in violation of Section 33-402, District of Columbia Code. 

□ NARCOTIC POSSESSION - in that he unlawfully had in his possession end under his control a narcotic drug 

consisting of . 

In violation of Section 33-402. District of Columbia Code. 

□ PRESCRIPTION FORGERY AND UTTERING - in that he unlawfully made and uttered a false and forged prescrip- 




□ MAINTAINING A COMMON NUISANCE • in that he kept and maintained a common nuisance, to wit;. 




Exhibit 10 

EXAMPLE OF FOEM-LIKE DOCUMENT FEATURING TABULATED SPACING 



UNITED IT4TM DEPARTMENT Or JUSTICE 




You are^berehy notified to appear for a hearing atjhe United 



Place, ol HeaJiing: 

O First floor. Bldg. E, 601 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 

□ Room 102, Bldg. B, 400 F Street, N. H. 

Vote: 

Time: 

Reaion: Complaint charging you with 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



By:. 

Uhiet, Superior Court Division 



USA T-6 (Ed. 7-73) 



TX)J-I97.1-0K 




made of the two alternatives^ J^® n bJttleSecks^ and con- 

SSLShS 

infrequently. 

f Examination of Backlogs. The first step in solv- 
ing tta backlog prSbJm is to^tersine precisely^' t^whiol h Q£ 

too^uch* 1 

WEk'or'too'inany tasks for the personnel to whom ‘jj e 
W • fhi = ct-aff nroblem (unqualified, poorly traine , 

assigned); (d) a stair pcouj-ew v * . svstems problem 

inpfficient. or incompetent personnel); (c) a systems y 

^ - - r- 

nnir^r etc )• or (d), a combination of two or more of 

dies for solving the backlog problems. 

Exhibit 11 is a checklist for analyzing the problem 
and developing possible solutions. 

„ Review of Mail and Ot her Commu nications, ^hisjtep 
of the* study is primarily .concerned witn ^ c ^ a “ r S ^ t - ng 

and^rocessin^incorning^mail^and the preparation and dispatch 

with various other aspects of the study, it pays t0 taKe a 

today^^spir al ing postage ^nd'manpower 1 cos ts^ Few V manager s 

k’S IWf 45^i”S^“»S tepees 

not challenge annual expenditures of $5,000 or more for pro 
cessing of mail and postage. 

The person conducting the study should follow the check- 
list in Exhibit 12 and recommend changes as needed. The term 
"action office," as used in the checklist, refers to the 
organizational element or (in small organizations) the ind 
v i dual employee who is responsible for preparing the reply or 
taking othe^!tion on the piece of incoming mail or comment- 
cation, or initiating the action on outgoing mail. 



’ .. 

I 
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Exhibit 11 



CHECKLIST FOR EXAMINATION OF BACKLOGS 



j 1 Does the work load include a substantial volume of minor cases or 
activities not germane to the principal functions or major respon- 
sibilities of the prosecutor's office? ( Possible solutions ; Do- 
criminalization of certain offenses or greater utilization of existing 

authorities; transfer of certain functions to other offices; discon- ! 

tinuanee of certain functions or activities.) 

[j Could the work load be reduced by inauguration of a pretrial diversion 
(probation or rehabilitation) program for first offenders and certain 
other types of defendants, or greater utilization of existing programs? 

£3 I s there an imbalance in the work load among the various offices and 

jurisdictions? ( Possible solution ; Reorganization of the prosecutors' 
offices and the courts.) * 

[ I If the major backlog is at an attorney's desk, is 10 percent or more 
of his time being spent in performing nonlegal administrative tasks 

such as contacting witnesses, answering routine inquiries, scheduling J> 

interviews, gathering evidence, etc.? ( Possible solution : Use para- 

legals to perform such tasks, as discussed in Chapter VI, or train 

secretarial or clerical personnel to perform some of the tasks and j 

assign the responsibilities to them.) 

| | Is the backlog due to lack of knowledge about the work, failure to ; 

perform tasks efficiently, or improper scheduling of tasks? ( Possible j 

solutions : Conduct additional training, develop more definitive posi- !' 

tion descriptions and procedure guides, and establish daily, weekly, j 

and monthly work schedules.) ) 

[ | Are any bottlenecks caused by overspecialization in assignment of ) 

responsibilities and tasks, or overconcentration of key processing ! 

steps at one point? (P ossible soJutions : Less specialization; re- 

sssignment of responsibilities and tasks; additional training; and j 

arranging for backup personnel to assist automatically with the work h 

during peak periods and to take over when regularly assigned personnel i 

are not on duty.) j 

| | Are the procedures or work flow unnecessarily complicated; do they 

include unnecessary steps; or ore they otherwise inefficient or obso- j 

lete? ( Possible solutions : Temporarily assign the person in the 

organization with the best systems and procedures knowledge to correct 

the deficiencies, or obtain the services of a systems or procedures ! 

specialist, following the guidelines in section 1 of this chapter.) 

( | Are the forms and records less efficient than they might be, or are 

new forms and form-like documents needed to simplify and expedite the j 

processing actions? ( Possible solutions ; Using task e above as a 
guide, obtain the services of a professional forms designer, if at all 
possible; otherwise, try .to make the improvements in-house.) 

| | Are there appropriate controls, such as tickler files, and adequate 
follow-up to assure that actions are taken in a timely fashion and 
that all required work is completed? ( Possible solution ; Install a 
simplified system for keeping track of deadlines and pending work, 
as discussed in Chapter IV, and then follow up to make sure that the 
work is being completed promptly.) 

| | If the bottleneck is largely a problem of communications with other 
agencies, particularly police departments, has a thorough study been 
conducted to resolve the problem? ( Possible solution ; Use mechanized 
methods such as teletype machines and other on-line remote terminals 
which permit direct querying of the other agency's computerized data 
bank; or, if the problem is partly duo to interoffice communications, 
use direct telephone "hot" lines or an intercom system.) 
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Exhibit 12 



CHECKLIST FOR REVIEW OF MAIL AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS 



f~| Are incoming letter* end other communications promptly delivered to 
action offices? 

Is interoffice mail being promtly moved from point to point? 

If witness subpoenas and summonses are being returned by the Postal 
Service or the sheriff as undeliverable, have the law enforcement 
officers been requested to be more careful and thorough when obtain- 
ing, verifying, and recording addresses? ( See Frank J. Cannavale, Jr., 
and the Institute for Law and Social Research. Witness Cooperation; 
With a Handbook of Witness Management . Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath 

and Company, 1976.) 

I 1 If outgoing mail musf. be dispatched over the signature or titles of 
supervisory officials, but the replies should be delivered to indi- 
vidual action offices, are correspondence symbols or similar identi- 
fication techniques used to facilitate direct delivery to such action 
offices? 

1 I Are personnel responsible for opening and distributing incoming mail 
fully knowledgeable and adequately trained to assure that items are 
delivered to the proper action offices without delay? (In larger 
organizations, it may be advisable to prepare a mail routing guide 
for the use of such persons . > 

I I If messengers are used, is there a pickup and delivery schedule? Is 
the frequency of pickup and delivery adequate arid is the Schedule 
coordinated with that of the Post Office? Are the pickup and. delivery 
points at the right places and properly identified? 

[~~ 1 Ib the dispatch of outgoing mail centralized, in order to make it prac- 
tical to use postage meters and possibly other mechanized equipment 
(if justified by volume) and provide tighter controls over the use of 
special mail services? 

H Have rules been established on the basis of costs, benefits, and 
other considerations as to when special mail services will be used 
(special delivery, first class versus third or fourth class, and 
registered, insured, or certified mail)? 

I | Have deadlines been established for answering various types of incom- 
ing mail, and are all replies being made within a reasonable time? 
(Although difficult to administer* a central control is sometimes 
necessary over the handling of "VIP" mail from high ranking officials.) 

□ Have the number of reviews of outgoing mail been reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum and authority delegated to officials at lower levels to 
sign routine outgoing mail (either over their own signatures, or for 
the prosecutor)? 

I I IS a special effort being made to use short, simple words, phrases, 

sentences, and paragraphs, rather than "legalistic" language, partic- 
ularly in correspondence and other documents prepared for the public? 

1 I Are the following methods being employed, wherever appropriate, to 
reduce costs and expedite processing actions? 

(a) Prepare reply by making handwritten entry on incoming 
letter or memorandum, then returning it to the sender 
and making a copy on an office copier, if necessary, 
for record purposes. 

(b) Use forms and form letters wherever practical-. Unless 
it is necessary to have a copy of the data entered in 
the blanks, do not prepare a copy for the file; in- 
stead, annotate the incoming mail or other record to 
indicate the date such form or form letter was sent, 

(Also, whenever feasible, return any incoming mail 
with the reply.) 



Exhibit 12 (cont.) 



(c) Use automatic typwrilors (see Chapter V) for re- 

lettors ? nd oU'ur" documents when this method 
is more economical or practical than printing, stock- 
ing, and preparing forms or form letters. 

W nrn, W ^ OW e ™ olo >> cs ^stcad of closed individually 
prepared envelopes to save time. (They should be 
used for individually prepared letters as well as 
forms or form letters.) 

(e) When supplying correspondents with postage paid re- 



! 



h. Survey of Office Layout and Equipment . A separate 
survey should be made to determine if the office layout is 

as efficient as possible, taking into consideration procedures 
and work flow; whether the space and equipment is properly 
allocated and utilized; and whether increased efficiency 
or reduction in personnel costs could be realized by securing 
additional space or equipment. Most of the data needed to 
perform task h should have been obtained during task c, Desk 
Audits and Study of Work Flow. Flowcharts would be especially 
helpful in making the analyses required in task h. 

In conducting the survey of office layout and equipment, 
it is necessary not only to consider procedures and work flow 
as they now exist, but as they would be affected by any changes 
being recommended. Consequently, it may be necessary to de- 
velop one or more alternatives for some of the recommended 
changes in office layout and equipment. 

Exhibit 13 is a checklist that should be helpful in con- 
ducting this purvey. 

i. Analysis of Special Problems . The study tasks 
described" above provide the guidelines for a detailed analysis 
of the administrative activities within the prosecutor's 
office in order to determine measures that can be taken to 
solve problems and improve efficiency. Once this is done, 

and the recommendations developed, any special problems and 
abnormal situations that emerged during the general tour 
or in interviews with office personnel should be reexamined 
to determine whether the proposed changes will alleviate 
them. Generally, the solution lies not in just one improve- 
ment (revision and development of forms, for example), but 
in a combination of corrective actions — some administra- 
tive in origin, and others perhaps of a legal nature. The 
major task is identifying both the immediate and underlying 
causes of the problem. The checklist in Exhibit 14, to- 
gether with the detailed guidelines included in the preced- 
ing checklists, should be helpful in narrowing down the 
possible causes and developing solutions, if the problem is 
administrative in nature. Selected reference sources and 
aids are included in Appendix C to provide further guidance 
for the person conducting the study. 



j . Study to Determine Feasibility of Using Microfilm . 

It is unlikely that microfilm' will play a major role in re- 
ducing costs and increasing efficiency within the prosecutor's 
office, for two reasons: microfilming of records for space 

saving purposes alone is normally not justified or practical? 
and case files, which constitute the bulk of the prosecutor's 
records, are generally unofficial, privileged working files 
rather than official records. Once the case is closed, the 
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Exhibit 13 





Exhibit 14 

CHECKLIST FOR ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 






files can be destroyed after a reasonable period (two to five 
years, or as prescribed by state statute or regulation). 

There are three reasons why microfilming existing collec- 
tions of case records to save space is seldom justified or 
practical: costs exceed the benefits; it is often difficult 

to produce microfilm of the desired legibility; and users 
normally find it more convenient and satisfactory to work 
with the original documents than the microfilm. 

The costs for photographing existing case files are ap- 
proximately $35 to $50 per linear foot of files, because o.f 
the time required to remove the individual documents 1 from 
the folder, extract staples, and otherwise prepare the contents 
for filming; time required to operate the microfilm camera, 
inspect the film, make retakes and prepare labels; and costs 
for equipment, film, and processing. The original files could 
be stored in low-cost warehouse space for 50 to 100 years 
for the same cost. In addition to the initial costs, the 
use of microfilm requires expenditure of funds for equipment 
and supplies to view the film and make paper enlargements 
of individual documents. 

Difficulty in obtaining a legible microfilm copy of 
case records caused by such factors as lack of contrast 
between the color of the paper and the information recorded 
on it, and faint carbon impressions or handwriting. For this 
reason, it is difficult to obtain complete user acceptance. 

In addition, many persons find it inconvenient to leave their 
desks to view the film, especially since they must scan a 
large amount of material to locate the specific documents 
that interest them. There are other disadvantages as well, 
including the inability to enter written notations on the 
documents, and problems created when new material must be 
added to the case file. (There are solutions to these prob- 
lems, but the additional costs usually outweigh the benefits 
realized from converting the case files to microfilm.) 

Despite these limitations, microfilm may prove beneficial 
for operational and reference purposes in some prosecutors 
offices , particularly in the future. The possible use of 
microfilm should therefore be included in the study. 

In recent years, a great deal of attention has been given 
to making microfilm a management improvement tool. Today, 
the microfilm reference copy is available not only in the 
old familiar roll form but in cartridges or cassettes, with 
special techniques and devices for quickly locating any spe- 
cific document. There are also microfilm jackets (strips of 
microfilm inserted between two layers of transparent material 
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to form a card-size carrier) that make it possible to add 
new pages within the file, and microfiche (microfilm images 
arranged in rows, as in the jacket, but consisting of a single 
piece of film), which is an ideal medium for reproducing and 
distributing material such as voluminous publications, research 
documents, precedent decisions, statutes, codes, rules, alpha- 
betical and other case indexes and directories. However, these 
special features add to the cost of the microfilm system. 

The computer and related equipment have become vital 
working partners to microfilm in the following ways: by main- 
taining and producing indexes to the contents of the microfilm 
file, thus making it possible to locate documents quickly 
within a massive collection of microfilm; and by making it 
possible, through the use of COM (computer output microfilm) 
equipment, to produce microfilm copy directly from computer 
magnetic tape, thus eliminating preparation of a paper copy 
altogether . 

As a systems tool, therefore, microfilm offers three 
possible advantages for the prosecutor: it permits storage 

of large quantities of documents or data at the point of use; 
it permits duplicate sets of documents or data to be maintained 
at various locations; and it offers possible savings in publi- 
cations acquisition costs, since those available on microfilm 
normally cost less than paper copies. 

It is obvious that no microfilm project should be under- 
taken until a thorough cost-benefit study has been made, 
all alternatives have been carefully considered, and the 
end product and system thoroughly tested for feasibility 
and user acceptance. The checklist in Exhibit 15 is divided 
into two parts: factors to be considered in converting paper 

records to microfilm; and factors to be considered in design- 
ing or selecting a microfilm retrieval system. 
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Exhibit 15 



CHECKLIST FOR STUDY TO DETERMINE 
FEASIBILITY OF USING MICROFILM 



:onsidered In c onverting f 



^ £or prcparin 9 the documents for filming, 
?t° d ucing the film copies, and providing the equipment and supplies 
for the user, versus alternative costs for retaining and servicing 
the documents in paper form? 3 

if* documents susceptible to fast, low cost filming (absence of 
two-sided copies, bound volumes, folded papers, irregular sizes, vari 
ous colors, mutilated documents, and faded or poor copies)? 

ble microfinT ntS 3cnerally of sufficient quality to produce a legi- 



Is the camera of the proper type and quality? 

Is the film of proper typo and quality? Regardless of the intended 
% 6 ^ig^nal camera film or the first duplicate copy 

should be of archival quality (suitable for permanent retention) . 

Are there proper controls over the processing (developing and washino) 
quality f )' lm (Processed film should satisfy standards for archival 

Is the film being properly authenticated and inspected? Is a separate 
(original or first duplicate) copy of the microfilm being stored in 
a safe, properly maintained location for protection against loss, de- 
struction, or damage to the working copy? (A "security" copy should 
microfilm “ nder condltlons specified for storage and care of archival 

Are all necessary and appropriate measures being taken at time of 
microfilming to assure fast and easy retrieval of documents, now and 
in the future? ' nu 

bfina d ?ak2n at necessa ^ *nd appropriate measures 

I!?r— .. fc i ! ,? f microfilming to assure that it can be done in 

an efficient and fully satisfactory manner? 

If a document series is to be microfilmed in the future, is evervthino 
practical being done today to revise the present paper copy system in 
order to reduce filming costs and improve the quality of the micro- 
film images for filming tomorrow? 



Leving desired documents or dat 



fs the microfilm reference copy medium (conventional roll film, 
,f^ 9 a S -? r J C ? SSe , ttes ! microfiln > jackets, microfiche, or other) 
aest suited to the situation at hand? 
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III. GENERAL USES AND PURPOSES OF A MANUAL 
OR SEMI AUTOMATED PROSECUTOR'S 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Upon completion of the study recommend«d in Chapter II, 
the prosecutor should have gained a comprehensive knowledge 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the present system for man- 
aging the administrative and operational aspects of his office 
and the improvements that should be made. Chapters IV and V, 
which follow, provide specific guidance in designing the type 
of PROMIS system configuration that is best suited to the 
prosecutor's resources, preferences, and needs, both prese-nt 4 
and future. (In addition, many of the principles arid guide- 
lines contained in Chapter II will be of assistance in imple- 
menting Chapters IV or V. ) The purpose of this chapter is to 
give the prosecutor an insight into the full range of possible 
uses and general purposes of a manual or semiautomated PROMIS 
system, so that when designing the system, he can make certain 
that it will have the capabilities he considers essential or 
desirable . 

These possible uses and general purposes are as follows: 

. Case monitoring 

. Improving operating efficiency 

. Case classification for priority process- 

ing and other purposes 

. Case calendaring 

. Information retrieval 

. Case status reporting 

. Case documentation 

. Witness management and issuance of subpoenas 
. Work load reporting and forecasting 

. Conducting analyses and research 



A. C ase Monitoring 

PROMIS aids the prosecutor by providing a concise, con- 
venient record for use in monitoring all aspects of th>_* 
prosecution of individual cases. A complete description of 




. ^ narh ips involved , and events which 
the case, the charges, P between court events are 

occurred in the determining the progress being made 

immediately available f< , ions ab out further actions to 
in the case, and 2? Jiani-f icant differences between 

be taken. One of the mos . information systems is that 

PROMIS and other ease managemen l ctionf including rejected 
it records the reasons for ad rse a °. . x by the prosecu- 

s,r ;s s s ; 

ionitofin g £ Tases £ t rae^“e evenhandednuss in the exercise of 
discretionary powers. 

The various types of data avallable t0 

prosecutor for monitoring a case include. 

information about the crime, the arrest, 

* the charges, the accused and his criminal 
history, and the complainant and witness, 

’ . Record of any other pending cases against the 
defendant ; 

Decisions not to prosecute and the reasons 
therefor ; 

. Decisions to reject, raise, lower, or add 
charges and the reasons therefor, 

Negotiation and acceptance of pleas; 

Decisions to allow defendants to enter , a . 

* diversionary (rehabilitation) program instead 
of going to trial; 

Decisions to nolle prosequi or dismiss and 
the reasons therefor; 

Information about the cases assigned to each 
assistant prosecutor, each defense counsel, 
and judge; and 

. information about court events and de- 

position of the case (dates, names of prin 
cipals, outcome and reasons therefor). 
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Improving Operating Efficiency 
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a chaotic situation. The various forms and items of data 
contained in PROMIS also serve as a checklist to assure that 
due consideration is given all aspects of the case, thus sub- 
stantially reducing the possibility that something 
of importance is overlooked. 

The prosecutor is able to adapt to the needs of his office 
the latest, tried and proved methods used by government and 
private industry for increasing efficiency in their operations. 
Possible operational benefits of PROMIS include the following: 

. Improved service to members of the attorney staff; 

. Increased management information capability; 

. Increased flexibility; 

. Better communications; 

. More efficient forms; 

. Better records; 

. Increased practicability for using paralegals 
and administrative personnel to assist in the 
paperwork and administrative processes; 

. Reduction of elapsed time in case processing; 

. Reduction of errors and omissions; 

. Improved uniformity and consistency in case 
processing; 

. Easier monitoring for bottlenecks, backlogs, 
case assignment and reassignment, and 
productivity; 

. Better continuity in operations when changes 
in personnel occur; 

. Easier training of new assistant prosecutors; and 

. Potential for rendering new and valuable services 
or assistance, at little or no additional cost, to 
other agencies within the criminal justice system. 
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The ability of PROMTS to jf 1 ^ if / nd an t d h / a g f av rty e of aC t C h°e td ' 
ing to the seriousness o ^ danger to society) is ob- 

defendant’s ^av-to-day operations in the large 

viously more needed for day to ay £ ones. In a small 

urban prosecutors' offices than^ ecut0| . and his Ptj"«P al 

or medium-sized office, fairly detailed knowledge of the 

assistants generally have a f, airly classif icat ion and rank- 

more serious cases; theref , needed at the early stages 

Tng capability of PROMTS may vi?h the passage of tine 

of the prosecutory ba °klog, it becomes more difficult 

and the buildup in the cas ® e that they receive spe- 

to keep track of these cases to «s ng t0 evalU ate the 

cial attention, particularly n ^ £ oth the seriousness 

of^ th^cr ime^ and 6 the S of fender ' s threat to society. 

’ when reviewing the of pending cases, on. £ 

likely to judge the “P° rt “5libly overlooking some of those 
seriousness of the «» e , possi y particularly serious, 
cases where the Criminal record and known behavior place 
but the defendant's crlm iP al ut or to assure that every- 

a special obligation on the prosec tion in the pending 

thing possible f= done to obtai ^ crlmlnal justice system 
case or cases. (All b ffi ient evidence to place criminal 
has failed to obtain suffi t ^ fcoo ofte n even when ar- 

rested S they 1 continue ?? pass 'through the system unscathed.) 

PROMTS of furs . a , capability far beyondd that ^ofihuman mem- 
ory when dealir; with larger ca lt car> b e disciplined 

t^respond^without^fail^in* any manner the prosecutor may 
desire. 

Potential uses of the oaaa °p a ||acutors° n of f ices include 
PROMTS in small and medium-sized prosecutor- 
the following: 

• r s “e 9 th r .t“.U t sefi n oL al oLrfe«Ivrs;Lui 

treatment; and 
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. Ranking or identifying closed cases to ascertain 
reasons why serious cases are being lost; to 
evaluate prosecutive effectiveness in serious 
cases; and to measure the extent and impact of 
plea bargaining, particularly in those cases 
where the accused has a serious criminal record. 



Case Calendaring 



Although the courts in many jurisdictions have tradi- 
tionally been responsible for scheduling criminal cases for 
trial, it may not always be the most practical arrangement* 
The prosecutor is involved in selecting the trial date and 
scheduling cases, taking into consideration such factors 
as time needed to prepare the case for trial; priority 
scheduling of serious cases;; whether the defendant is in 
custody; number of witnesses and estimated length of trial; 
likelihood of case being disposed of through plea bargain- 
ing, nolle prosequi, or dismissal; and availability of 
prosecutors for trying important cases. (Scheduling, of 
course, must always give due consideration to the timetable, 
resources and preferences of the court, and the rights and 
problems of the defense.) Many prosecutors schedule cases 
unofficially, even in states where case scheduling is by 
statute the responsibility of the court, and some prosecu- 
tors prepare and distribute the official court calendar. 



The PROMIS system serves as an ideal vehicle for prepara- 
tion of the calendar, not only for reasons of ease' and sim- 
plicity, but also because it contains valuable data not always 
available for inclusion in a court calendar, such as names, 
numbers and types of police officers and other official and 
lay witnesses, and identification of continuances, dispositions 
and other actions and the reasons for them. 



In those jurisdictions where the calendar is prepared by 
the court, PROMIS can be used by the prosecutor to prepare 
advance working copies of the court calendar at any frequency 
and listing arrangement desired. 

Preparation of the calendar through the PROMIS system 
offers the following possibilities and advantages: 

. Publishing the calendar at regular intervals 

in advance (for example, 15, 5 and 2 days before 
the trial date) to keep key personnel in the 
court and offices of the prosecutor, public 
defender, jail, bail agencies, and law enforce- 
ment agencies fully informed; 
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law enforcement agency. 



E. information Re trieval 

One of the more time-consuming act 1 telephone and other 
outer's office is respond ing^to tpuUne .t|l e P»° icials of the 
inquiries made by law en or defense counsel, relatives 

court, public defenders and other def ense^ , witnesseS/ p , 0 - 
and friends of the defendant an press and others. In addition, 
bation and parole expected to furnish data to other 

?4.r:r.r .s 

in designing in^SdeJS inf«ma- 

the various techniques and Conseq uently, PROMIS 

tion storage and ^“^al syste system for storing and ce- 
offers the prosecutor an i^pro y Qf either low cost 

I trieving information and P®™ 1 ^ lly prepared records) 

h techniques (special cards an< J ot J a ^JJ t 5uts and cathode 

i or more expensive techniques ^fing information from such sys- 

l *3foV&b*i*r~ 
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those used in other criminal justice data systems, including 
the National Crime Information Center (NCIC), the Computerized 
Criminal History (CCH) System, and Offender Based Transaction 
Statistics (OBTS). 

PROMIS, therefore, offers the following advantages and 
potential benefits for information storage and retrieval: 

. Time Savings for attorneys and reduction 
of interruptions in their work; 

. Faster and easier retrieval of information; 

Easier transfer and exchange of data with 
other agencies, including the courts and law 
enforcement agencies; 

. Easier conversion or upgrading to a more 
sophisticated system; and 

Possible savings in costs of information 
storage and retrieval by utilizing or sharing 
the court's computer system. 



Case Status Reporting 



It is not enough to have a system that is efficient for 
information retrieval purposes. If the prosecutor is to be 
fully aware of the activities of the office, he and those who 
assist in managing the affairs of the office should be peri- 
odically reminded of the status of each pending case, in order 
to see that everything is under proper control and that all 
possible measures are being taken to expedite the disposition 
of the older cases as well as the important ones. PROMIS can 
regularly remind the prosecutor of what needs to be done by 
producing case status lists according to key characteristics, 
such as: 



All pending cases; 

All cases pending at a specific stage; 

All cases pending at a specific stage 
for over a given number of days; 

All pending cases scheduled for trial on a 
specific date; and 
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• ^^i^rhere^rafrrsfhyrerbee^-ae- 
the accused has absconde . 

If desired, these lists can ^ father sorted^injeveral 
ways, including the name of the |« n(J(int( naBe of the judge, 
case, the case as described in section C 

or by importance of the case, 

above. . 

These case status list | “O^f s t ° SL^Ly 6 ^^ 
in processing new cases t aaa inst the accused. Judges 

rases or outstanding warrants tr find t he pending case 

anfothL officials of the cou t P outstanding 

el so prove useful to the police. 



G,. Case Documentation 

It should be possible for anyone^in^the^pr osecut or 

office, in reviewing a case^ t d dg the courtroom, 

has taken place within as well £ot the action, and 

when each action ^second test of a properly docu- 
the parties ascertain with some reliabil- 

mented case is to be able n occur: fox example, that 

i tv that certain things did no tbe acc used and the 

there was no prior relationship between the^ ia 

Sif Si participate 0 i^the 0 crime j La no piea bargaining 
has taken place. t . 

Ccpl.t., accurate documentation ^becomes increasing 

important as the size of th staff. Reliance is too 

new attorneys join the of the^er son who handled the case, 
often placed on the memory of tne P rson , the prosecutor, 

which can be a risky t ^ e pR0 MIS system requires the Pt° se 

and the state. ^ ltho . a h probably being recorded 

cutor to record m ° ra £an be designed to minimize the 
now, the forms and r ®cords can the case, as demon- 

time and effort squired: for d °^ m handb J ok . Experience has 

proved^ that V the° benefits 2 listed below exceed any additional 

work that may be involved: 

Better case documentation (more facts, fewer 
errors and omissions); 



Easier and faster recording of facts; 



Easier and faster training of new prosecutors; 
and 

Increased practicability in using paralegals 
and administrative personnel to assist in case 
paperwork and administrative tasks. 



H. Witness Management and Issuance of Subpoenas 

No prosecutor is likely to challenge the contention that 
the successful prosecution of a case demands proper witness 
management and issuance of subpoenas. Typically, there are 
three impediments to efficiency in witness management: 

. Procedures that are based on the premise that all 
cases will be going to trial . Viewed from the na- 
tional norm', less than 10 percent of cases are dis- 
posed of by trial. Subpoenas are often issued in 
cases where the witnesses are not required, and 
witnesses frequently appear in court only to be told 
they are not needed . 

Inaccurate and incomplete witness addresses and re - 
lated ~data 1 These problems are most often caused 
either by the failure of the arresting or investi- 
gating police officers to give proper . attention to 
obtaining and verifying witness addresses and tele- 
phone numbers, or errors in recording this data. 

(It is also sometimes evident that witnesses give 
incorrect addresses because they do not want to get 
involved or fear reprisal, a situation that is 
no doubt precipitated when police officers question 
witnesses within earshot of the accused.) 

• Weaknesses in the methods and controls for communi - 
cating with witnesses" The prosecutor has' a vested 
interest in these matters, yet in many jurisdictions 
the responsibility is split among three agencies: 

. The court, which often issues or prepares the 
subpoenas, or both. 

. The sheriff's office (usually someone other 
than the arresting or investigating police 
officer), which serves the subpoenas or 
(in many jurisdictions) mails them. Proce- 
dures often provide for the sheriff to 
report the results of his efforts to the 
court, rather than to the prosecutor. 
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Because of this and the possibility of ^ 
earlier errors or omissions, there 

E“«3! : S“Er“ 

personally. 

. The prosecutor, who often does ^.ed^h? 1 
perhaps more work than if h 
matter himself. 

one answer 

assume the responsibility for.th P P c0ursSf the prosecutor 
control of sub P oenas :,.^r.J d for ^ itorin 9 witness-related 
could assume res P oaa ^ility arresting or investigating police 
matters to assure that tba . a £ r ® o Ssi ble to obtain the proper 
add r esse s S and"teiephone^numbers of witnesses, and that process 
Itrvers perform their job properly. 

PROMIS provides ^l^gg^gubpoenas^nd'improvements 

i^witness^anagement in general. Possible advantages and 

benlms include the following. 

E:;: 

will be going to trial; 

Reducinq errors and omissions by having direct 
or nonservice; 

• wi tnesses S on^standby°in^all S or ° certain" types 

of cases; 

. Reducing unnecessary [ f b J 

pa id*" a" fee 1 "? re imburse^for^ transportation; 

Reducing confusion and misunderstanding on the 
part of witnesses; 

. Maintaining an alphabetical index by names 

of witnesses, making it possible to identity 

|| • 



1 
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quickly the case involved when inquiries are 
received, and to determine whether the same wit- 
ness is involved in more than one pending case; 

. Preparing "thank you" letters in instances 
■ where the witness appeared in court or indi- 
cated a willingness to serve but was not needed; 

. Improving communications between witnesses, law 
enforcement agencies, and the prosecutor; and 

. Improving relations between witnesses and the 
criminal justice system (police, court, and 
prosecutor ) . 

In addition, in semiautomated or automated PROMIS systems, 
subpoenas can be prepared automatically, together with a 
witness index for use in identifying the case involved when 
witnesses call or appear and lack this information. 

The prosecutor should find the following publication 
of interest and assistance in dealing with witness problems: 
Prank J. Cannavale , Jr., and the Institute for Law and Social 
Research. Witness Cooperation: With a Handbook of Witness 

Management . Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and’ Company, 1 



Work Load Reporting and Forecasting 



Managing a prosecutor's office is much like any other 
business in one respect — facts and figures about the present 
work load are needed to determine current resources expended 
on cases and, even more important, to determine and justify 
future requirements for funds. The most common complaint 
expressed by prosecutors is the lack of adequate funds, but 
they are often hard pressed to produce the facts and figures 
needed to convince those controlling the budget that existing 
funds are being properly utilized, that additional funds are 
needed, and that the amount requested is accurate and justi- 
fiable . 



The PROMIS system and its data bank provide a relatively 
simple means for preparing whatever reports are needed to 
reveal the present work load, in any manner or detail desired. 
After the system has been in operation for a while, it becomes 
possible to plot trends in the work load and thus formulate 
more accurate forecasts of future budgetary requirements. 

There is no single measurement that provides an adequate 
picture of the work load. Various diagnostic classifications. 



k 



. Case intake: number of cases considered, 

charged, rejected or reduced; 

. preliminary or pretrial hear aborted** 
of cases bound over, dismissed, aborted. 

Grand jury: number of cases indicted, re- 

* wted, or charges reduced by grand [jury, 
and withdrawn or dismissed by the prose- 
cutor, where applicable; 

. Motions and miscellaneous hearings: number 

and types considered, approved and dismissed, 

Trials: number of cases tried, by type 

(jury or nonjury) and verdicts, and possibly 
time spent in court for this purpose; 

. Other case dispositions: number 

by quilty plea, nolo contendere, dismissal or ^ 
nolle prosequi, and suspended due to defendant s 
disappearance ; 

. Pending case load: number of pending cases at 

various points in the prosecutive process; 

. Case assignment: number of pending cases as- 

signed each assistant prosecutor and number 
processed by each during any given period; 

Subpoenas: number of individual subpoenas 



. continuances: number of times , 

participated in a court action which resulted 
in continuance rather than disposition; and 

Warrants and summonses: number issued and 

cancelled and number reviewed in connection 
with overall periodic review of outstanding 
warrants . 

Not only can these figures be readily obtained 
PROMIS data, but the counts can be structured in th % ma ™ e £_ tal 
mSst meaningful for portraying an , accurat e g£ur. o f total 

work involved: for example, counts that reflect the total 
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number of charges, the total number of defendants, the total 
number of witnesses, and total number of court appearances, 
as well as conviction and sentencing data. 




Because' of the paperwork and case documentation methods 
employed in most prosecutors' offices, it is impractical to 
conduct analyses and research except on a very limited scale. 
As situations change and problems arise, the prosecutor must 
often rely on assumptions rather than facts to determine the 
causes, take corrective action, and formulate office, policies. 
Having done this, the prosecutor is again proceeding under 
fog-like conditions, for he usually has no way to obtain an 
accurate measurement of the results or the overall effect of 
changes in policy and management practices. 

Data and statistics on the processing and disposition of 
cases in the prosecutor's office can also be highly benefi- 
cial to other criminal justice agencies in determining the 
effectiveness of their methods, identifying needed improve- 
ments and training, and formulating policies. In one large 
police department, for example, data comparing police charges 
with those filed by the prosecutor and the reasons for the 
differences are used to identify erroneous, ill-advised, or 
improper police procedures and the need for training, other 
corrective action, or changes in policy. . Similarly, informa- 
tion on case dispositions, particularly rejected charges, 
nolle prosequi and dismissal actions, and the reasons for 
them can also serve as a guide for the police in determining 
how well they are doing and whether any additional changes 
need to be made. 

Obviously, then, the public defender, the courts, pro- 
bation and parole officers, and correctional institutions 
should also find the data available through PROMIS benefi- 
cial for conducting analyses and research within their areas 
of responsibility. 

The PROMIS system and its data base also make it possible 
to analyze current experience and trends, with their causes 
and effects, and make judgments about the possible effects 
of changes in policy, statutes, and rules of procedure. The 
following are examples of the types of analyses that can be 
made: 

. Are defendants with comparable criminal histories 
and current charges being given equal treatment? 



1 

5 






What percent of police arrest charges in each 
jurisdiction are modified by the prosecutor? 
What percent are totally rejected. 

What are the reasons for charge modification or 
?ejUion? is. there a need to brief the polrce 
or provide training assistance. 

What are the main reasons for nolle prosequi 
actions and dismissals? Do they reflect, for 
ex ample, Weaknesses that should have been 
detected at case intake? 

What percent of cases involve arrestees 
wSo were free on bail, parole or probation? 

What effect does a close victim/accused re- 
lationship have on case disposition in- 
var ious types of crimes? 

What have been the final dispositions on all 
cases of a certain type (e.g., narcotics) 
for a recent period? 

What is the average delay between arrest, 
indictment/arraignment, trial, sentencing 
or other disposition? 

What effect does an increase ° r ^ialWave 
in the time between arrest and trial ha 
on case disposition? 

. What would be the effect of curtailing 
or modifying plea bargaining? 

What are the effects of pretrial diver- 
sion (rehabilitation) and various correc- 
tional programs on recidivism. 

What are the patterns and trends in criminal 
behavior — overall and within different 
geographical areas? 

. What is the relationship between the charges 
and the defendant’s (or victim s) ^of resi- 
characteristics, such as age, place of resi 
dence, etc.? 

What would be the effect of working °“J; „ 
arrangements with the police whereby they 
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would inform witnesses when to appear in 
court, rather than preparing and serving a 
separate notice? 




j : 



What would be the effect of initially 
scheduling cases for a pretrial hearing 
(rather than for trial) four weeks following 
arraignment, at which time only the defense, 
prosecutor and judge would be present, for 
the purpose of taking pleas and working out 
any other final dispositions possible at that 
time? The purpose of such a procedure would be 
to eliminate unnecessary call up of witnesses 
and jurors, increase efficiency in estimating 
the trial work load and scheduling cases for 
trial, and reduce the overall work and expenses 
of the prosecutor, the court and the public 
defender . 



. What would be the effect of other alter- 
nate case scheduling methods and systems? 




IV. DESIGN AND OPERATION OF A MANUAL 
PROSECUTOR'S MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



In developing the manual and semiautomated versions of 
PROMIS, the primary objective was to provide prosecutors 
with a system that is simple , yet retains the major features 
and benefits of the computerized system. Comments from 
prosecutors and others who have studied the manual and semi- 
automated versions of PROMIS presented in this handbook con- 
firm that this objective has been accomplished* The basic 
components of the manual PROMIS system are: 

• the Case Progress Docket , a card that serves as 
the master record and main reference device; 

• a Subpoena/Witness Record with multiple copies, 
which facilitates issuance of the subpoena and 
provides detailed data about witnesses for both 
reference and research purposes; 

. the Calendar Card , which permits rapid prepara- 
tion of either a comprehensive court calendar or 
working copies for the use of the prosecutor, with 
a minimum of effort; 

. the PROMIS Crime Analysis Score Sheet , which pro- 
vides a means for rating each case according to 
the seriousness of the crime and the criminal's 
threat to society for use in establishing prior- 
ities and gathering statistics for research 
purposes; and 

. a low cost, everyday folder for housing the papers 
associated with the case. 

The procedures and forms embody the design principles 
and concepts set forth in Chapter II, and make possible the 
uses and benefits of PROMIS described in Chapter III. Fur- 
ther, the manual PROMIS system provides the prosecutor with 
numerous alternatives to permit the flexibility needed in 
tailoring the system to the needs, objectives, and resources 
of the office. While it is essential that the prosecutor 
manager carefully consider the various alternatives before 
making choices, he can do this, as well as install the sys- 
tem, with little or no assistance from the outside. To be 
successful, it is essential that the prosecutor manager con- 
sider not only the contents of this chapter, but the material 
covered in the others, as well. It should then be possible 
to develop a system that is both effective and efficient. 











The prosecutor manager has one general choice in addi- 
tion to those specifically prescribed in this chapter. 

When establishing and maintaining the Case Progress Docket, 
the Subpoena/Witness Record, the Calendar Card, and the 
PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet, it might be necessary 
or practical initially to collect complete data only on 
the more serious felony and misdemeanor cases, and main- 
tain skeleton records on the others, or omit altogether 
from the system such minor, routine cases as violations 
of hunting and fishing laws and local ordinances. How- 
ever, careful consideration should be given all the rami- 
fications, particularly the disadvantages experienced by 
continuing obsolete and perhaps inadequate or inefficient 
methods and record keeping practices for the cases not 
included initially in the new system. 



A. PROMIS Data Base 

The Prosecutor's Management Information System will 
capture the following items of information on each case 
as it passes through the prosecutive process from arrest 
or grand jury indictments through final disposition and 
sentencing : 

1 . Facts About the Defendant 
. Name 
. Aliases 

Date of birth 
. Place of birth 
. Identification numbers: 

. Local 
. State 



. Names of any codefendants 
. Sex 
. Race 

. Marital Status 
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• Place of residence 

. Length of residence 

• Employment status 

• Previous criminal record 

• Old or pending case number 

• PROMIS criminal score 
' lacts About the Criminal 

• Incident number 

• Arresting officer 

• Arresting officer's agency/unit 

• Victim's last name 

• Relationship of viotim(s) to defendant 

• Date of offense 

• Time of offense 

. Place of offense 
. Date of arrest 

• Time of arrest 

• Place of arrest 

' the^court r^o* 1 defen f a " t br °>-9ht before 
formation, indictment vaccant - 

’ P ° Ssessi °" of weapon, if any, by defendMt 
‘ defendant^ 0 " ° r PhySlcal *»«., if any, by 

* Pr ° pecty stolen/evidence recovered 
. PROMIS crime score 
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Facts About the Charges 



. Charge designation or abbreviation 
. Applicable statute number 
. SEARCH charge code 

. charging agency(ies) (e.g., police, prose- 
cutor, or grand jury) 

. Date charges filed 

. Disposition type: 

Diversion (defendant pretrial re- 
habilitation) 

. Rejection of charges by prosecutor 
. Not indicted 
. Nolle prosequi 

Prosecutor dismissal 
. Court dismissal 
. Guilty plea 
. Nolo contendere 
. Jury (trial) conviction 
. Jury (trial) acquittal 
. Nonjury (trial) conviction 
. Nonjury (trial) acquittal 
. Mistrial 

. Transfer to another jurisdiction 

. Reason tor rejection, nolle prosequi, or dis- 
missal: 

Legal Problems 

!1 



. Physical evidence 
. Scientific evidence 
. Testimonial evidence 
. Witness availability 
. Witness attitude 
. Witness credibility 
. Defendant problems 
. Prosecutor problems 
. Hung jury 
Mistrial 

Procedural/Administrative Reasons 
. No probable cause 

Diversion (defendant pretrial rehabilitation) 
. Plea negotiation 
. Motion/special hearing 
. Other 

. Disposition Date 
4 . Facts About Court Events 

. Current court case number 
. Old or pending cases 
Prosecutor ( s) 

. Defense counsel ( s ) 

Judge( s) 

. Date of event 



Prosecutive merit 




I . Old (defendant) release status (status at beginning 

\ of court event): 

j . Personal recognizance 

Jail 

, Bond amount 
. "■ Other 

Type of current court event: 

. First hearing 

. Preliminary or pretrial hearing 
. Grand jury 
. Arraignment 
. Motion 
. Trial 

Presentence investigation/sentence 
. Appeal 
. Other 

. Date and type of next court event 

Reason for continuance (witness availability 
problem, court unable to reach case, sentencing, 
etc. ) 

. New (defendant) release status (status at end 
of court event) 

. Sentencing information, as applicable: 

Confinement period 

| . Confinement type (concurrent, conse- 

1 cutive, confinement or fine, other) 

. Fine amount 

Fine amount suspended 
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. Special sentence period 
. Special sentence type 

• Special sentence suspended period, if any 
. Probation period 

. Probation type (supervised or unsupervised) 
Facts About Witnesses and Victims 
. Name 
. Address 

. Home phone number 
. Work phone number 
. Witness type: 

. Arresting police officer 
. Assisting police officer 
. Investigating police officer 
. Other police officer 
. Chemist 
. Fingerprint 
. Other professional type 
. Complaining witness 
. Eyewitness 
. Other essential 
. Nonessential 
. Sex 
. Age 
. Race 
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1 . Case Progress Docket 



. Relationship to accused: 

Spouse (including common law) 

. Child 
. Other family 
. Ex- spouse 
Cohabiting 

, Girlfriend or boyfriend 
Friend 

Acquaintance 
'■ . Neighbor 

. Employer or employee 
. Stranger 
. Other 

Testimony problems, if any 
. witness criminal record, if any 
. Dates subpoenas issued 

Dates subpoenas served, if applicable 
. Reason not served, if applicable 

Name of officer serving subpoena, if applicable 
. Dates witness appeared 

Record Descriptions and Purposes 



The Case Progress Docket (shown in Exhibit 16) is the 
heart of the manual PROMIS system. It is the basic form 
upon which the key facts about the defendant, criminal event, 
charges, and court events are recorded. It is the principal 
operational record of the manual or semiautomated PROMIS 
system, and the primary source of data for reporting and 
research purposes. 

These cards may be assigned a sequential number in 
the upper right corner, which can be used to keep track 
of criminal incidents in a decentralized system where there 
are two or more prosecutors' offices. The advantage of this 
number is that it ensures accountability for all cases han- 
dled within a given jurisdiction as well as ensuring that 
the correct disposition is tied to the correct incident 
if a defendant has more than one case pending at any time. 

It is assumed that Parts I, II and the police charges 
in Part III will be entered by typewriter and the remainder 
completed by hand. However, all parts of the docket are 
designed for completion by either method. Since accurate 
spacing on this form is essential, detailed design speci- 
fications are provided in Appendix D. 

a. Record Description . The following items of infor- 
mation are recorded on the Case Progress Docket card. If 
there is insufficient room in the allotted space, or an 
explanation is needed, use Part VII on the reverse. 

PART I: DEFENDANT 

Provides basic case identifiers (items 1 and 2), 
indicates the gravity of the crime and the defen- 
dant's criminal history (item 3), and describes 
the defendant (items 4 through 16). 

IA. Case Number(s) : For current case. 

IB. Old or Pending Case Numbers : For cases in which 

a defendant has been previously convicted or in 
which charges are currently pending. 



This prototype manual PROMIS system c °" ta S 
•hat capture the items of information for the data base de 
bribed in lection A. These forms are the Case Progress 
Socket the Subpoena/Witness Record, the Calendar Card, and 

SS ?ROhS cri«5 Analysis Scoresheet. T ^ s f c e ut ^?^“ b f f ice 

iere in sufficient detail to permit any prosecutor s ottice 
to develop a set of forms tailored to its particular requi 
Tients. 



2. Suspense Dates : Dates by which specific court 

events must occur. These dates are mandated by 
speedy trial legislation in effect in many jur- 
isdictions. This legislation often requires 
certain court events to take place within a 
specified number of days, or the case against 
a defendant may be dismissed. The legislation 



Exhibit 16 



CASE PROGRESS DOCKET 



I. DEFENDANT 



Exhibit 16 (cont.) 

CASE PROGRESS DOCKET (CONTINUED) 














usually also allows, under certain ^ircum 
stances, for some periods to be excluded from 
the specified number of days between events. 
Examples are congested trial dockets and the 
unavailability of the defendant These suspense 
flatps will change when a time period is exciuaea 
from the specified number of days between events; 
consequently, the suspense dates must be entered 

in pencil to facilitate changes when necessary. 

o promts Crime and Cri minal Ranking Scores, Scores 

3 ' der ived' trom H ITTng ~ out a U F I5 e Analysis 

Scoresheet described in, section B.3. These 
scores are used to assign a case priority ranking 
based on the seriousness of the criminal event 
and the criminal's threat to society. 

4. . Name ; Last, first, middle. 

5. pate of Birth ; Month, day, year. 

6. Place of Birth : City and state. 

7. Aliases : Names. 

8 . Sex . 

9. Race : Uses identification or coding system of 

local jurisdiction. 

in Marital Status: M-Married and living with spouse; 

l-Slnglefll T I ng alone; D-Dlvoroed; W-Wldow; or 
C-Cohabiting . 

11. identification Numbers : Local, state, and FBI. 

12. Place of Residence : City and state. 

13 . Length of Residence : Under 2 years or over 2 

years. 

14. Codefendant : Codefendant's name(s), if any. 

^ Emnlovrnent Status: Full time, part time, unem- 

ployed , nonworker (e.g., housewife, student, in- 
valid ) . 

16. Previous Criminal Record : Indicates 

defendant 'has a previoi^ criminal record, an< d 
so whether it is in connection with a local or 
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nonlocal crime, or both. Some jurisdictions may 
wish to add a check block item to indicate "stat- 
utory habitual criminal." 

PART II: CRIMINAL EVENT 

Lists essential facts about the criminal event and 
assigns an incident number that enables the prose- 
cutor's office to track the event during charging, 
all court events, and sentencing or other disposition. 

17. Incident Number : County, state or local number, 

if any, assigned to criminal event. If incident 
numbers are not presently being used, it may- be 
desirable to assign "dummy" numbers, since the 
criminal incident number serves as the key to 
link together all the defendants and other par- 
ties, charges, dispositions, separate case num- 
bers, etc., involved in any individual criminal 
event . 

18. Arresting Officer : Name (and badge number, if 



19 . Arresting Officer's Agency and/or Unit . 

20. Victim : Last name only and relationship, if any, 

to defendant. Space is provided only for the 
names of two primary victims. A Subpoena/Witness 
Record (see section B.4) is also prepared for 
each witness/victim, and includes the full name, 
address, and other pertinent data. In cases in- 
volving deceased victims, the last two copies 
only (the Witness Record form and card) should 

be prepared and the card filed in the witness 
file discussed in section B.4.e. The words 
DECEASED VICTIM should be entered in the address 



21. Date of Offense . 

22. Time of Offense. 



23. Place of Offense : City and state and/or local 

address . 



24. Date of Arrest. 



25. Time of Arrest. 
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26. Place of Arrest ; City and state and/or local 



27. Did Accused Possess Weapon at Time of Offense? 
Included in the Case Progress Docket ' and ' the 
PROMIS Crime Analysis Worksheet. This key item 
is frequently desired by the prosecutor for gen- 
eral' information and statistical purposes, as well 
as for use in prosecuting the case. 

28. Did Accused Use Weapon or Physical Force? See 
comments for item 21 . 

29. Stolen Property/Evidence Recovered : Lists all 

major items of stolen property that were re- 
covered and used as evidence. If more space is 
needed, use Part VII on the reverse side of the 
form. 

30. ' Method By Which Brought Before This Court : The 

means by which the defendant is initially brought 
before the court, e.g., warrant, indictment, arrest 
on scene. 



Traces each charge from its origin through disposition 
and, if the charge was rejected, nolle prosequi, or dis- 
missed, indicates the reason therefor. Although this 
part of the form is intended to cover only the four most 
serious charges in a case, additional charges may be 
listed in Part VII if desired. 

31. Charges ; The abbreviation commonly used in the 
jurisdiction installing the system; e.g., "CDW" 
for carrying a dangerous weapon. Charges resul- 
ting from previous criminal incidents may also be 
listed here and may be prosecuted in conjunction 
with this case. 

31A. Incident No. : Identifies charges resulting from 

different incidents. The first incident number 
listed is the one shown in item 17, pertaining 
to charges in this case. 

32. Statute : Applicable statute number of the of- 

fense . 



33. SEARCH Code : NCIC charge code that describes the 

offense . These codes are used for reporting crimes 
to the FBI. (See Appendix E for a listing.) 
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34 ’ TT 3ed B L and Date: Indicates which criminal jus- 

, tlce author ity( ies ) filed the charge and ?he filing 
F °^ e ? am P le ' lf the charge was filed by the 
police and also by the prosecutor, the top two 

eitlced W ° U (?his i^ Cked ) . ?nd • he dates 

the^r igin o!/each ^charge?) * dete ™ lne 

35 ‘ Appropriate code number and 

alphaoeticai abbreviation from the list at the 
bottom of Part in. if there are any unusual 
circumstances incidental to the disposition ex- 
plain m Part VII. The codes are as follows; 

1- EJIJ " Diversion or pretrial rehabilitation: 

iusti^ e a a ? 18 dlverted f t°m the criminal 
justice system, normally at or before th« 

Lt i a i c °“ rt Proceedings. No charges are 
filed by the prosecutor, or if filed the 
charges are dismissed, depending upon the 
rules and practices of the court. 

2 * R - Rejected: Police charge(s) rejected by 

the prosecutor . y 

3. NI - Not indicted; (by grand j.ury) . 

4. NP - Nolle prosequi. 

5. PD - Dismissal by or at request of prosecutor. 

6. CD - Court dismissal. 

7. PG - Plea of guilty. 

8. NC - Nolo contendere plea. 

9. JC - Jury trial conviction. 

10. JA - Jury trial acquittal . 

11. NJC - Nonjury trial conviction/judgment. 

12. ' NJA - Nonjury trial acquittal/dismissal. 

13. M - Mistrial. 

14. T - transfer to another jurisdiction or change 

15. 0 - other. 
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Mote- The list of disposition types may have 
STfe adapted to the local situation and ter- 
minology. 

— charge Rejected ^1e Ptosequi,_ot 

iPffk Tth^^rtom of tL Case Progress^Docket 
p“fix En ^The t ”2" C ptef ix dilti^guishes aisposi- 

tiSSriason codes from continuance reason codes, 

which have a 1 briSf ^written explanation 

,sf:s ~„sar‘s:i- 

reason codes shown at the bottom 
o? the ^se lrog?lss Socket also include those 

ease conditions. The following reason^ 

*’ cas^re jections^nolle SKSiE and dismissals. 
Prnhlem Reason Codes : 

40 - Prosecutive Merit (e.g., violates letter, 

but not spirit of law, inconsistent with 
office policy) 

41 - Due Process' (No probable cause for arrest, 

unlawful search and seizure, etc.) 

42 - Physical Evidence (Unavailable, missing, 

insufficient) 

“ - ■suirs.ss:;" ssar" 

- 3?js , S5?.aa.'s^s5S“»-“ 

and crime) 



45 - Witness Availability (No show, sick, unable 

to locate, etc.) 

46 - Witness Attitude (Reluctant) 

47 - Witness Credibility 

4R - Defense Counsel (Not prepared, being replaced, 
8 no show; does not include defense request 
for continuance [code 74] ) 
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49 - Defendant (Problems other than code 75, De- 

fendant Unavailability) 

50 - Prosecution (Unavailable, ill, schedule con- 

flict; does not include prosecution request 
for continuance [code 76]) 

51 - Hung Jury 

52 - Mistrial 

Procedural/Administrative Reason Codes: 

53 - No Probable Cause 

54 - Diversion (see disposition type 1 under 

item 35) 

55 - Court Unable To Reach Case 



56 - Plea Negotiation 

37. Disposition Date : Month, day and year. 

PART IV: TRIAL OFFICIALS 

Lists the principal court officials. If any changes 
occur, the change is indicated by adding the alpha- 
betical prefix from column 41, Part V, to identify 
the first court event at which the new official served. 
For example, if a new defense counsel' took over the 
case at the second court event, the letter "B" would 
be placed in front of his name in item 39. 

38. Prosecutor ( s) : Name(s). 

39. Defense Counsel (s) : Name(s). 

40. Judgejs): Name(s). 



PART V: COURT EVENTS 



Lists ail court events except for sentencing data, 
which are recorded in Part VI. 



41. Date : The date of the court event. The preprinted 

alphabetic prefixes are provided to simplify iden- 
tification of the event when remarks are entered in 
Part VII > and also to identify events at which 
changes in court officials occur. (See explanation 
. for Part IV.) 
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(1) PR (Personal Recognizance) 



(3) Bond (Indicate amount in the apace provided.) 

(4) other (Fill in the appropriate release status 
if the above are not applicable.) 

dote: It may be necessary to revise this item 

to suit the local situation. 

rpvDe of Event: Identifies each court event. 

Check one oTT the following: 



(f) 1st Hearing 



(2) PH-PTH (Preliminary Hearing - Pretrial 
Hearing) 



(3) GJ (Grand Jury) 

(4) Arraign (Arraignment) 



(5) Motion 



(7) PSI/S (Presentence Investigation/Sentence) 

( 8 ) Appeal 



Note: It may be necessary to revise this item 

to suit the local situation. 



44. continued To and court 

event" or postponement o£ an 

rS.S^'T =d'to T ra sti Lises 

t*. em 36 ) . Enter the two-digit code indicating 
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from the reason codes listed on the bottom of 
the Case Progress Docket card. The list includes 
some that are applicable also, or possibly only, 
to case dispositions, and will probably have 
to be revised to suit the local situation and 
terminology. Continuance reasons are as follows: 

Problem Reason Codes: 

42 - Physical Evidence (Unavailable, missing, 

insufficient) 

43 - Scientific Evidence (Analysis report 1 incom- 

plete, unavailable, insufficient) 

45 - Witness Availability (No Show, sick, unable 

to locate) 

46 - Witness Attitude „( Reluctant ) 

47 - Witness Credibility 

48 - Defense Counsel (Not prepared, being replaced, 

no show? does not include defense request for 
continuance [code 74] ) 

49 - Defendant (Problems other than code 75, De- 

fendant Unavailability) 

50 - Prosecution (Unavailable, ill, schedule con- 

flict; does not include prosecution request 
for continuance [code 76] ) 

51 - Hung Jury 

52 - Mistrial 

Procedural/Administrative Reason Codes: 

54 - Diversion (See disposition type 1 under 

item 35) 

55 - Court Unable to Reach Case 

56 - Plea Negotiation 

57 - PH-PTH (Preliminary Hearing/Pretrial Hearing) 

58 - Arraignment 









59 - GJ (Grand Jury) 

60 - Motion/Special Hearing 

61 - J (Jury Trial) 

6.2 - NJ (Nonjury Trial) 

63 - PSI (Presentence Investigation) 

64 - Sentencing 

65 - Appeal 

66 - Other 

ical or mental examination or compentency 

£«.*: is 

him from being present for a court, even 

71 - Congested Trial Docket 

72 - Nolle Prosequi and subsequent rebringing of 

charges 

73 - Codefendant proceedings 

74 - Defense Request 

75 _ Defendant Unavailable 

76 - Prosecution Request 
80 - Other 

Note: The above list may have to be revised to 

suit the local situation and terminology. 
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45. New Release Status : Indicates the defendant's re- 

lease" status at the conclusion of the court event. 
The types are the same as those listed for item 42. 

PART VI ; SENTENCE 

Captures information on the sentence imposed by the 

court for each charge in the case. 

46. Charge ; Preprinted prefixes, which must corres- 
porid to the charge prefixes assigned in item 31. 

47A. Confinement Period : The period for which the de- 

fendant is ordered confined, expressed in years 
(Y), months (M), and days (D)., For example, six 
years and four months would be expressed as 6Y, 4M. 

47B. Confinement Type : A code that specifies: 



3 - Confinement or Fine 



47C . Suspended Confinement Period :- Indicates any sus- 
pended time in' the same manner as the confinement 
period described in item 47A. 

48A. Fine Amount : Indicated in dollars. 

48B. Fine Amount Suspended: Indicated in dollars. 



49A. Special Sentence Period : Indicated in the same 

mariner as the confinement period described in 
item 47A. 



49B. Special Sentence Type : Used to record any type 

of special sentence imposed by the court, which 
may be applicable only in an individual jurisdic- 
tion. Examples are work release and alcoholic or 
drug treatment programs. 

49C . Special Sentence Type Suspended Period : Indicated 

in years (Y), months (M), and days (D). 

50A. Probation Period : Indicated in years (Y), months 

'( Mj , and days (D) . 
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SOB. ^nation Type : Supervised or unsupervised. 

51 Date; The date of sentencing. 

52. oudae. The name of the judge who imposed the sen- 
tence. 



53 . Prosecutor:. The name of the prosecutor present 
for sentencing . 

panvn, explanations a«p_ con™oat^ 

appear ing X in 3 par t^I “^ough 1 ^?"^!^ SfSr^ces^oiw 

be P identified by item number. 

™l n, qo Pr oqress Docket card 
b . Pur£Oses_andJ^ record of the manual PROMIS sys- 
serves as~tKe master ^uimiry «qor^ ^ status of a case 
tern. Whenever an inqu i r Y _ is bv referring to this record. In 
can be immediately de ' b ®™handling the case can take the card 
addition, the P^°® ec ^° r o ur troom for reference purposes. He 
■or a photocopy into the courtr in tb e courtroom by 

may also update th ® Ca f 9 car f C r photocopy, what happened 
recording , in Part V of pother important - 

t0 th f th^Case^Progress^Docket is to produce a wide «“Jty 

use of the Case H . h ay be compiled quite easily 

of statistical reports, which^ay ^ cl P sed cases, open cases, 
manual methods. ca furi Examples of such statistical re 

or a combination of the following paragraphs. Obviously, 

ports are described in tL^may be derived from the 

these are not the only rep card. Examples include sta 

data on the Case Progress the use of weapons, defendants 
tistics on crimes involving t trial release for a pre- 
committing other crimes while P information and 

statist ics* 1 for op^tio^ -age^nt , and research purposes, 
as explained in Chapter III. 

No attempt has b ^ n d m ^ 0 ^° ^owever^in determining the 
£| HS^m; for thi^purpose, 
S^itu^ay d thotl V |m^yin ?t formats and design pfincipies 
set forth in Chapter II, section D. . 

t- The Case Load- Over- 

(1) Case L ° a ^ °rp V x tL ffTT provtaes the prosecutor 
view Report (illustrated in EHtfEit 1 ) P ln g within a given 
manager with an overview of «“Vltl _ Data a cap . 

KiS-rf. number 1 "©^ incoming 1 " cases and charges, the types 
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Exhibit 17 






SOURCES FOR PREPARATION OF CASE LOAD OVERVIEW REPORT 



Overview Report 
Item Number 



Total Cases Considered 

Total Charged 

Total Rejected 

Total Charges Considered 

Total Charged 

Total Rejected 

Total Cases Disposed 

Total Charges Disposed 
Total Diverted 
Total Rejected 
Total Not Indicted 
Total Nolled 

Total Prosecutor Dismissals 
Total Court Dismissals 
Total Guilty Pleas 
Total Nolo Contendere 
Total Jury Conviction 
Total Jury Acquittals 
Total Non-Jury Conviction 
Total Non-Jury Acquittals 
Total Mistrials 
Total Sentenced 



Total Confined 
Total Fined 

Total Special Sentence 
Total Probation 
Total Pending Cases 

Total Pending First Hearing 
Total Pending PH-PTH 
Total Pending GJ 
Total Pending Arraignment 
Total Pending Motion 
Total Pending Trial 
Total Pending Appeal 
Total Pending Other 



Case Progress 
Docket Item Number 



1 . case Number (s) . h.; 

31. Charges, 35. Disposition = - j 

31. Charges, 35. Disposition (Code R) 

31. Charges . 

li SS: 11: Di5Sit£. <«*•»' : 

Coint Cards in Post : Disposition Holding 

File [See section B.l.e (1) J 
35 . Disposition 
35. Disposition (Code DIV.) 

35. Disposition (Code R) 

35. Disposition (Code NI) 

35, Disposition (Code NP) j 

35. Disposition (Code PD) 

35. Disposition (Code CD) . 

35. Disposition (Code PG) ■ 

35. Disposition (Code NC) ; 

35. Disposition (Code JC) 

35. Disposition (Code JA) 

35. Disposition (Code NJC) j 

35. Disposition (Code NJA) 

35. Disposition (Code M) 

46. Charge Prefix (total of all 

charges sentenced during 
report period) 

47. Confinement j : 

48 . Fine 

49. Special 

43 * ^of^vent (total of all cases 
still pending at the end of 
the report period) # , 

43. Type of event (first hearing checkeo 

43. Type of event (PH-PTH checked) 

43. Type of event (GJ checked) 

43. Type of event (Arraign, checked) 

43. Type of event (Motion checked) 

43 Type of event (Trial checked) 

43. Type of event (Appeal checked) 

43. Type of event (Other checked) 
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of dispositions for charges or cases concluded during the re- 
porting period, sentences imposed, and a breakdown of the to- 
tal cases currently pending within the office by court event. 
Data for this report are extracted from the items on the Case 
Progress Docket card shown in Exhibit 16. Exhibit 18 lists 
the items of information obtained from the^-docket card. 

, ( 2 ) Report of Attorney Case Load by Type of 
Charge . The Attorney Case Load Report by Type of Charge, 
shown in Exhibit 19, provides the chief prosecutor and assis- 
tant prosecutors with a record of all cases by type of charge 
that have been disposed of during the reporting period, as 
well as those that are still pending at the end of the report- 
ing period. The number of dispositions of each type ' is listed 
The report may be expanded to include not only types of dispo- 
sition, but also the disposition reasons as coded in item 37 
of the Case Progress Docket cards, if the disposition is a 
rejected charge, nolle prosequi, or dismissal. The data ele- 
ments for this report are captured from the items on the Case 
Progress Docket card indicated in Exhibit 20. 

Please note that the charges listed in Item 2 of this 
report are examples only. Any charges that the prosecutor 
considers significant may be included in this section. 

(3) Court Disposition/Sentencing Report . The 
Court Disposition/Sentencing Report provides the prosecutor 
with a recap, by charge type, of all cases handled by a par- 
ticular judge during the reporting period (see Exhibit 21). 

The report provides summary statistics on the types of dis- 
positions and the sentences imposed in cases resulting in 
convictions and guilty pleas. The items of information 
extracted from the Case Progress Docket card for this report 
are shown in Exhibit 22. 



c. Creating the Case Progress Docket Card . The docket 
card is created initially by paralegal or administrative per- 
sonnel in the prosecutor's office. Typically, a case first 
comes to the attention of the prosecutor when documentation 
is received from a police agency or a lower court such as a 
magistrate or justice of the peace. The Case Progress Docket 
card relies mainly upon information from the police for its 
initiation. Some states use standardized arrest/booking re- 
ports that include all Offender Based Transaction Statistics 
(OBTS) and Computerized Criminal History (CCH) system data 
elements, many of which are included in the manual PROMIS sys- 
tem. Many jurisdictions, however, do not have standard arrest 
and booking report forms. For those jurisdictions, and others 
wishing to consider changes in existing forms, a model "Police 
Department Arrest Report" has been developed for consideration 
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REPORT OF ATTORNEY CASE 




T Exhibit 20 

sources for preparation of report of attorney case load 

BY TYPE OF CHARGE 



Attorney Case load 
Report Item Number 



Docket Card 
Item Number 



Prosecutor 

Charge Type 

Number Pending at End 

of Period 

Number Disposed 

Diverted 

Rejected 

Not Indicted 

Nolled 

Prosecutor Dismissal 
Court Dismissal 
Guilty Plea 
Nolo Contendere 
Jury Conviction 
Jury Acquittal 
Non-Jury Conviction 
Non-Jury Acquittal 
Mistrial 



• Prosecutor 

• Charge 

• Charge (count those still 
open 

’ n?^ e -i?° Unt those dis Posed) 

• Disposition Type (Code DIV) 

. Disposition Type (Code R) 

. Disposition Type (Code NI) 

’ Disposition -Type (Code NP) 

' Jf s Position Type (Code PD) 

■ Disposition Type (Code CD) 
Disposition Type (Code PG) 
Disposition Type (Code NC) 
Disposition Type (Code JC) 
Disposition Type (Code JA) 
Disposition Type (Code NJC) 
Disposition Type (Code NJA ) 
Disposition Type (COde M) 




COURT DISPOSITION/ SENTENCING REPORT 




that these are only sanple charges for this report. Ihe charges actually included must be selected by the local prosecutor 
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SOURCES FOR COURT DISPOSITION/SENTENCING REPORT 



Court 

Disposition/Sentencing 
Report Item Number 



Docket Card 
Item Number 



1. Judge 

2. Charge Type 

3. Total Disposed 

4. Court Dismissal 

5. Jury Acquittal 

6. Non-Jury Acquittal 

7. Mistrial 

8. Plea Guilty 

8a. Nolo Contendere 

9. Jury Conviction 

10. Non-Jury Conviction 

11. Confinement 

12. Fine 

13. Special 

14. Probation 



40. Judge 
31. Charge 

35. Disposition Type (Total 
all disposition during 
reporting period) 

35. Disposition Type (Code CD) 
35. Disposition Type (Code JA) 
35. Disposition Type (Code N JA 
35. Disposition Type (Code M) 
35. Disposition Type (Code PG) 
35. Disposition Type (Code NC) 
35. Disposition Type (Code JC) 
35. Disposition Type (Code NJC 

47. Confinement 

48. Fine 

49. Special 

50. Probation 




CONTINUED 
1 OF 4 



by prosecutors and state and local law enforcement officials. 
(See Exhibit 23.) This report includes the arrest data 
required for the PROMIS system as well as information neces- 
sary for reporting OBTS and CCH data to the National Crime 
Information Center (NCIC) in Washington, D.C. 

Data from the arrest and booking report (s) are used 
to fill in most of the items of information on Sections I, 

II, and III of the Case Progress Docket card. Only the 
following data need to be collected from other sources: 

1. Case Numbers : This information is supplied by 

the court. 

2. Old or Pending Cases : Obtained from checking 

closed and pending Case Progress Docket cards. 

3. PROMIS Scores : Computed on the basis of the 

PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet described in 

' section B.3. The crime score is filled in imme- 

diately by the prosecutor or paralegal at the 
time the charging decision is made. The defendant 
score cannot be computed until the FBI rap sheet 
is available, since prior arrest and conviction 
data are needed. (If a recent previous case has 
been filed with the prosecutor, a copy of the 
rap sheet may possibly be obtained from the case 
jacket. ) 

11 . Blanks B and C - State and FBI Identification Num - 
bers : Normally obtained from state' identification 

bureau or FBI rap sheets. 

16. Previous Criminal Record : Derived mainly from 

FBI rap sheets, but should also take into consid- 
eration any state or local data and any records 
on file in the prosecutor’s office. 

33. SEARCH Code : A classification code assigned to 

the charge. See Appendix E for a listing of the 
codes. 



There are two possible alternatives for capturing initial 
data (Parts I, II, and police charges in Part III) for the 
Case Progress Docket Card. The simpler method would be to have 
the prosecutor, a paralegal, or a member of the administrative 
staff enter the data directly on the card, using information 
obtained from the police. Under the second approach, the pros- 
ecutor, possibly with the assistance of a paralegal or a member 
of the administrative staff, would complete a worksheet contain- 
ing information pertaining to the arrest, offense, and -charges. 
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Exhibit 23 



ARREST REPORT 




Exhibit 23 (cont.) 



Exhibit 23 (cont.) 



POLICE DEPARTMENT {Location) 

ARREST REPORT ( Continuation ) □ CONTINUATION 



□follow-i 




Section C.l describes the Processing and Trial Preparation 
Worksheet used by large urban prosecutors' offices employing 
the computerized PROMIS system. This worksheet is part of 
a multipurpose form set which captures initial information 
on the case, including data on defendants, charges, and wit- 
nesses. The third part of the form serves as a Witness 
Worksheet. The worksheet, along with other case documenta- 
tion, would then be submitted to the person responsible 
for initiating the docket card. 

Following the completion of Parts I, II, and the po- 
lice charges in Part III, the Case Progress Docket card is 
submitted to the prosecutor assigned to the case. The prose- 
cutor, upon making the charging decisions, completes Section 
III indicating those charges accepted, those rejected and the 
reasons therefor, and any new charges. All information avail- 
able for Part IV, Trial Officials, should also be entered 
at that time, or as soon as it is available. 

’d. Updating the Case Progress Docket Card . After a 
case has been reviewed" by tHe prosecutor and the charges 
filed with the court, the Case Progress Docket card is filed 
alphabetically by defendant’s name, at a predetermined con- 
trol point in the prosecutor's office. (Trays, bins, or 
boxes are available from commercial sources for housing the 
cards.) As court events transpire, the docket card is removed 
from the file and updated with information supplied by the 
prosecutor following the court event. Different techniques 
may, of course, be employed for capturing this update informa- 
tion. The preferred way is to have the person in charge of 
the Case Progress Docket card file make a photocopy of the 
card for each case scheduled for the court event and give it 
to the prosecutor to take into the courtroom. The prosecutor 
can then update the photocopy and return it to the docket card 
file custodian upon returning from court. The new information 
is then copied onto the master card. This method is preferred 
because it eliminates the need for physically removing the 
master docket card from the file, thus protecting the security 
and integrity of these all-important records. This method 
also provides the prosecutor with a summary of the case (in- 
cluding noncourt transactions) for use in the courtroom. 

However, if preparation and use of a photocopy is imprac- 
tical, the original docket card can be removed from the file, 
taken into the courtroom by the prosecutor, and returned to 
the file custodian at the end of the day. If this update 
technique is used, it is - important that the card be given to 
the custodian and not personally refiled by the prosecutor, 
because the next court appearance date must be recorded on 
the Calendar Card. (See section B.2.) Another alternative 



would be to provide the prosecutor with a transaction work- 
sheet. for recording what takes place in the court or in the 
grand jury. If the transaction worksheet method is adopted, 
a form should be developed by the local prosecutor's office 
following the principles outlined in Chapter II, section D.4.e 
to include the following items: 

I' . Court case number 

Defendant's name 

| . Court event 

; • Charge dispositions, date, and reason 

] • List of new charges (if grand jury indictment) 

. Prosecutor 

: . Defense counsel 

] . Judge 

Old release status 
New release status 

j . New continuance date 

jj . Sentence imposed, by charge, if applicable 

;i Additional data may also be included if deemed necessary 

by the chief prosecutor. The transaction worksheet form is 
I; | one that could initially be developed on a typewriter and 

■] reproduced by office quick copy equipment, but should, after 

if thorough testing, be printed and stocked as a standard form. 

The case identification data available from the court calen- 
dar could be entered in the form in advance of the court 
event by a paralegal or a member of the administrative 
staff. The main disadvantage of this update technique is 
that it requires recording the same case identification data 
each time a court event occurs, whereas utilizing the Case 
Progress Docket card or a copy of it eliminates this step. 

(Very little writing is required, since most of the data' are 
recorded by means of check boxes or filling in special blanks 
on the Case Progress Docket.) If the transaction worksheet is 
used, it should be given to the Case Progress Docket card 
custodian immediately when the prosecutor returns from the 
| court event. 



A still further and possibly workable alternative is to 
have the prosecutor on duty in the courtroom annotate a copy 
of the court calendar to include the data needed for up- 
dating the Case Progress Docket; however, this tends to 
be a less satisfactory method for both the prosecutor and 
the person responsible for maintaining the cards. 

e. File Arrangement . The Case Progress Docket cards 
are maintained in three separate files: an active file con- 

taining cards related to all open cases, a post-disposition 
holding file for the current month or year, and a retired 
file for all closed cases from which any required recurring 
statistics have been extracted. 

(1) Open Case File . This file contains docket 
cards on all defendants whose cases are pending. The cards 
are filed in alphabetical order by defendant's name, facil- 
itating rapid retrieval of case summary information when 
inquiries are received from law enforcement agencies, defense 
counsels, or o'thers. Most inquiries are by defendant's name; 
therefore, filing the docket cards alphabetically is the 
most practical arrangement and should normally eliminate any 
need for an alphabetical index. 

(2) Post-Disposition Holding File . When a case 
is disposed of, the Case Progress Docket card is removed 
from the active file and placed in a holding file for the 
purpose of capturing statistics and answering inquiries 

on these recently closed cases. The cards should be kept 
in this file until the end of the reporting period, when 
all necessary recurring statistics are extracted. The 
cards are then removed from this file and interfiled with 
those in the retired file. 

(3) Retired File . The retired file contains 
docket cards on all cases which have been closed out and 
processed through the post-disposition holding file. Cards 
should be maintained in this file for an indefinite period. 
This file is used as a local criminal history reference 
and for research purposes. The retired file can also be 
used for checking new cases to determine whether the accused 
has a local criminal record. 

2 . Calendar Card 



The Calendar Card (shown in Exhibit 24) is the source 
document used to reproduce lists or calendars that either 
show all cases scheduled on a given date, or list cases by 
type of court event. This card may also be used to prepare 



Exhibit 24 




lists according to case age or priorities such as the crime 
and criminal scores computed on the PROMIS Crime Analysis 
Scoresheet (discussed in section B.3). 



a. Record Description . The Calendar Card is printed 
on standard' 5 by. 8 inch card stock* The data elements 
recorded on the card are those most frequently required 
by a prosecutor • when preparing cases for court. They are 
as follows: 

. Court Case Number : The number used to track a 

case through' the courts. 

. Arrest/Summons Date : Important in determining 

the age of' a' case to ensure that any speedy trial 
or other time deadlines are met. It is also valuable 
in preparing lists of cases by case age. 

. Indictment/Information Date. 



Arraignment Date. 



Trial Date . 



Defendant: Name. 



Codefendant (s ) : Name(s). This information enables 

all codefendants to be listed on the calendar to- 
gether, if desired, without resorting to cross- 
references. 

Charges : The local terminology for each charge 

Brought against a defendant in the case. If a 
charge is disposed of other than by trial, it should 
be lined through and a notation made indicating 
the event at which the disposition occurred (e.g., 

PH « Preliminary Hearing, GJ - Grand Jury, etc.) 

Release Status : Informs the prosecutor of the 

defendant ' s release status at the time of the last 
court appearance. 

Police Of ficer ( s) and Agency/Unit : The names of 

any officers who may be required to be present 
for court events. The officer's agency and unit 
are also recorded to facilitate appearance notifi- 
cation and provide feedback on case disposition 
to the police agency having jurisdiction. 

Judge : Name. 



Name . 
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. Defense Counsel : Name. If a jurisdiction also | 

dedires" to indicate whether counsel is a public \> 

defender or privately retained, check blocks 
should be added to the card. 

« Next Court Event : The next upcoming event. The 

event type is abbreviated in the space provided, ;> 

using the same abbreviations specified for item 

43 of the Case Progress Docket: 1 

. 1st Hearing 

. PH-PTH (Preliminary Hearing - Pretrial Hearing) 

. GJ (Grand Jury) 

. Arraign (Arraignment) 

. Motion 
. Tr ial 

. PSI/S (Presentence Investigation/Sentence) 

. Appeal 
. Other 

The month and day of the event are recorded in pen- 
cil, for use in filing the cards and assembling 
them for preparation of the calendar. 

. PROMIS Scores : Indication of the seriousness of 

the crime and the criminal's threat to society. 

The source document for these data is the PROMIS \ v 

Crime Analysis Scoresheet discussed in section B.3. 

The crime score is entered at the time a case is 
screened and papered. The criminal score cannot 
be computed until the defendant's record is received 
from the FBI or state agency. 

The lower portion of the Calendar Card captures infor- 
mation related to time periods excluded from speedy trial 
legislation in effect in many jurisdictions. Items of data 
recorded for each excluded period are: 

. Trial Suspense Date : The latest date on which the 
trial can occur. In most jurisdictions, this date 
changes each time the suspense date is changed for 
an event preceding the trial. This happens because 

I 
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there are actually two time clocks running simul- 
taneously for a given case. One pertains to time 
between two specified events? the other pertains 
to the time between arrest/indictment and trial. 



Next Scheduled Action Type: The next court event. 



Next Scheduled Action Suspense Date ; The date by 
which the next court event must be held. 



Periods Excluded from Speedy Trial Rule : 

. Period: Beginning and ending dates of excluded 

period. 



. Reason: Reason for excluded period. Examples 

are other defendant proceedings, congested trial 
docket, defense request, prosecution request, 
defendant unavailable, nolle prosequi and sub- 
sequent rebringing of charges, codefendant pro- 
ceedings. 



. Number of Days: Days excluded from the period. 



Cumulative Number of Days: Days excluded from 

the speedy trial act. This information, provides 
a reference point fur an audit trail to check dates 
and verify computations. 



. Prosecutor’s Initials. 



b. Purpose and Uses . In those jurisdictions where the 
prosecutor prepares or supplies the information for prepara- 
tion of the court calendar, the Calendar Cards are used as 
source documents to generate a variety of court event calen- 
dars, work load calendars, priority calendars, and disposition 
reports for law enforcement agencies. Possible calendars in- 
clude: 



Arraignment Calendars 
Trial Calendars 
Grand Jury Calendars 



Preliminary or Pretrial Hearing Calendars 
Sentencing Calendars 

Multiple Event (Consolidated) Calendars 
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The above types of calendars may be produced at various 
intervals in advance of the court event (e.g., 30 days, 15 
days, 5 days, 1 day). An example of a "5-day" Trial Calendar 
(that is, prepared five days in advance) is illustrated in Ex- 
hibit 25. 

In jurisdictions where the official court calendar is 
prepared by the court, the prosecutor can use the Calendar 
Cards as a reference and working file. This makes it pos- 
sible for the prosecutor’s office to prepare working copies 
of the calendar at any time, arranged in any manner that may 
be beneficial in case management and office administration. 

For example, a 14-day or 10-day calendar could be prepared 
as a control to permit withholding issuance of subpoenas' 
until there is reasonable assurance that the case will be 
going to trial, and making sure that all required subpoenas 
are issued. Equally important, these advance calendars 
serve as timely reminders of upcoming trials, so that the 
prosecutor can proceed with trial preparation work in an or- 
derly manner. A one-day calendar is essential for all events, 
because it should contain nearly all last minute changes. 

Work load calendars or lists are sorted and organized 
by date or period, and by name of judge or prosecutor. They 
are intended to show what cases these officials have pending 
on a given date. 

Priority calendars or lists may be arranged by at least 
three different methods. The first is by age of the case, 
using the arrest date as a basis. This type of ranking can 
be quite useful, and is essential in those jurisdictions 
where speedy trial rules are in effect. A second ranking 
scheme is by crime score, which singles out those crimes that 
have a serious impact on society. A third priority ranking 
scheme is based upon a criminal score, which assesses the 
previous criminal history and assigns a numeric factor to 
identify more serious offenders. This information is impor- 
tant in helping to ensure that defendants with previous con- 
viction records are dealt with more harshly than first 
offenders. On such calendars or lists, the names of defen- 
dants normally appear on the calendar in descending order of 
(1) case age or (2) crime or criminal score. 

The bottom section of the Calendar Card is used to keep 
track of time excluded from speedy trial rules or other periods 
within which local legislation specifies that certain court 
events must take place. This information enables the prosecu- 
tor to keep informed both of upcoming suspense dates and of 
all the periods time was excluded from the mandated period 
and the reasons. 
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Exhibit 25 




When a calendar for a given date and type of event is 
prepared, the cards for those cases are removed from the file 
and arranged in the order that the cases are to appear 
On the calendar. A header card is then prepared indicating 
the type of calendar and date or dates which it covers. 

The header card is positioned at the top of an 8 1/2 by 
11 inch (letter size) or 8 1/2 by 14 inch (legal size ) 
piece of paper. The calendar cards for cases to appear on 
that calendar are then "shingled" (positioned one at a time 
beneath the header card in such a manner that the top of 
each card is visible). (See Exhibit 26.) When the page 
is filled (with approximately five cases, if the calendar 
is reproduced on letter size paper, or six if legal size*),, 
a clear acetate sheet is laid over the cards and the' page 
of the calendar reproduced on an office copier, The same 
procedure is used to produce additional pages of the calen- 
dar, except that a header card is not required for the re- 
maining pages. 

Some jurisdictions may also wish to prepare a consol- 
idated court event calendar listing all cases to be heard 
on a given date or during a given term or period, regardless 
of the type of court event. (This practice is common in 
jurisdictions with very small case loads.) 

As soon as final disposition takes place, the calendar 
cards should be removed from the file. (In the case of a 
guilty verdict, a final disposition is considered to have 
taken place when sentence is imposed.) The procedures 
outlined above for producing calendars may also be employed 
to generate a Case Disposition Listing for police agencies. 
These cards are sorted by police agency and a Case Disposition 
Listing is prepared for each. This information is important 
to the police in closing out their file on the case and for 
their use in analyzing their activities, evaluating police 
performance, and instituting corrective measures. In many 
jurisdictions, the police agency's records do not reflect 
the disposition of cases following arrest and consequently 
this information is not passed on to the FBI. 



c. Creating the Calendar Card . The Calendar Card is 
initially produced from data extracted from the Case Progress 
Docket. Since release status, next court event, and suspense 



dates are subject to change, these entries should be made in 



pencil. 



*If desired, it should be possible to reduce the vertical 
space requirements by redesigning the card, thus increasing 
the number of cases that can be listed on a single sheet. 
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A Calendar Card is completed only for those cases in 
which the prosecutor is filing charges, and not for those 
in which all police charges are rejected at intake. However, 
police agencies should find it helpful to receive a separate 
report on the cases in which all charges were rejected, and 
the reason therefor. This information can be of mater ial, 
assistance to law enforcement agencies, particularly when 
reasons for rejecting charges can be traced to improper or 
inadequate training of police officers. This type of feed- 
back from the prosecutor can be taken into consideration 
in reviewing police practices and procedures and developing 
training programs, thereby increasing the overall operating 
efficiency of the police agency and the prosecutor^ office. 

d. Updating the Calendar Card . The source document 
for updating the Calendar Card will depend upon the method 
employed by the office in updating the Case Progress Docket 
card. As noted in sections B.l.c and d, there are several 
ways in which this information may be captured, including: 

Recording data directly onto the original Case 
Progress Docket card; 

Recording information on a photocopy of the Case 
Progress Docket card; 

Using a transaction worksheet to record the 
court event; 

. Using an annotated copy of the court calendar. 

Regardless of which method is used, it is important 
to change several items of information, as appropriate, on 
the Calendar Card immediately following each court event, 
•ihese include x 

. Release Status: If changed, indicate the defendant's 

new release status in pencil. 

. Charges: Note any dispositions by lining through 

charges that were disposed of as a result of the 
court event, and indicate the reason therefor. 

Also add any new charges filed by the prosecutor. 

. Judge: Note new judge and date of assignment, if 

applicable. 

. Prosecutor: Note new assistant prosecutor and dote 

of assignment, if applicable. 
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? 



Defense Counsel: Note new defense counsel and 

date of assignment, if applicable. 

. Court Event: Erase the current court event and 

record the next event in pencil. Also change the 
month and day of the next scheduled court event. 

When the card has been updated, file it immediately 
in the Calendar Card file according to the next court event 
date. 



e. File Arrangement. Several different filing ar- 
rangements and techniques might be used to organize and 
keep track of Calendar Cards. The primary file category 
must be by court event date. There are several commercial- 
ly available guide cards which have the month of the year 
printed on tabs. Guide cards are also readily available 
with the numbers from 1 through 31 indicating the days 
of the month on tabs. The Calendar Cards can be placed 
in the file by '‘the month and day of the next scheduled 
court event. (See Exhibit 27.) 

Within the date file, cards may be further sorted 
by: 

Court Event: It is from this file category that 

cards are selected to prepare court event calen- 
dars (e.g., Grand Jury Calendar, Trial Calendar, 
Arraignment Calendar). 

Prosecutor or Judge: These classifications are 

normally used to produce case load listings for 
a particular prosecutor or judge on a given date. 



Case Ran king by Crime and Criminal Scores : The 

cards' oF - ail defendants scheduled for a court ap- 
pearance date may be placed in descending order 
by either of these scores, beginning with the de- 
fendant having the highest score of all cases 
scheduled for that day and ending with the defen- 
dant with the lowest score. Guide cards may be 
used for score breakdowns (e.g., 0-10, 11-20, 
21-30) . 



Case Ranking by Age: It is important to know which 

cases have been "in the system the longest. Therefore, 
some jurisdictions may want to file cases within 
court event date by age, using the arrest date (e.g., 
cases over 30 days old, over 60 days old, over 90 
days old) . 
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Of course, in jurisdictions with small case loads, it is 
not necessary to use guide cards for file breakdowns below 
month and day of court event. When cases for a given day 
number 25 or less, it is a simple matter to pull all of the 
cards for that day and arrange them in a variety of sequences 
to produce calendar lists by event, score, case age, judge, 
or prosecutor. 

There are alternatives to the use of guide cards for 
separating file breakdowns within court event date. All 
cards having an event scheduled for the same date can be 
kept together, but "signal" devices can be placed on the 
card indicating the type of event, judge, prosecutor, high 
score or case age. Two different common signal devices 
can be affixed to the top of a card: colored plastic clips 
or metal tabs and colored self adhesive labels. Both are 
readily available from most office supply stores. In using 
these signals, adoption of a color coding scheme is neces- 
sary. For example, the color red may indicate a high pri- 
ority case on the basis of crime score or age of the case. 
Blue labels or clips may indicate a given court event such 
as grand jury or arraignment. 

The obvious advantage to the use of signals is that 
they provide the capability to skim rapidly through the 
cards to identify cases that are scheduled for a particular 
event, those that have a high priority score, and those 
that have been in the system for more than a specified 
number of days. If the status of a case changes when it 
advances to the next court event, a different colored clip 
or label can replace the old one to indicate the next court 
event. The card is then refiled under the new event date. 
More than one signal may be used on a card for multiple 
classification. A card might possibly have as many as five 
signals representing the judge, prosecutor, court event, 
high prfority score, and aging case. 

A Calendar Card should be retained in the file until 
a defendant's case is disposed of and, in cases resulting in 
convictions, sentence is pronounced. The Calendar Card for 
that case may then be removed from the file and destroyed 
following preparation of the disposition report, if appli- 
cable, for the police agency of jurisdiction. Or, since 
this card is going to be destroyed, it could be annotated 
to show case disposition and sent directly to the police 
agency without preparing a report. The closed-out Case 
Progress Docket is all that is needed as a summary record 
of the case for information retrieval and research purposes. 



3 . PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet 

The PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet (Exhibit 28) has 
been developed for rapid computation and assignment of 
a case priority score to both the crime and the criminal. 
While admittedly a ranking system is most useful in large 
prosecutors' offices where defendants tend to become anony- 
mous and cases are processed on a production line basis, 
it can also be of considerable benefit to smaller offices, 
as discussed ip Chapter III and summarized in section B.3.b. 
The factors included in the crime rating are derived from a 
modified version of a scale developed by criminologists 
Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. / Wolfgang . * The scale assesses 
the gravity of the crime in therms of the degree of harm 
done to society rather than in terms of legal nomenclature. 
The factors included in the criminal score are extracted 
from a scale developed by Donald Gottfredson and are associ- 
ated with the gravity of the defendant's criminal history.** 

a. Record Description . The scoresheet has two sec- 
tions, one for the crime score and one for the criminal 
score. The crime score is based on the following ranking 
factors : 

. Whether the defendant possessed a weapon at the 
time of the offense, and if so, the type of 
weapon. 

. If the offense involved injury or death, the number 
of victims receiving minor injuries but not treated, 
number treated and released, number hospitalized 
and number killed. 

. Whether any victim was threatened or intimidated, 
and if so, whether by physical force or verbal 
only, or by display of weapon. 



*See T. Sellin & M. Wolfgang, The Measurement of Delinquency 
New York: John Wiley and Sons^ Inc. , 1564. 

**See D. Gottfredson and R. Beverly, "Development and 
Operational Use of Prediction Methods in Correctional 
Work," Proceedings of the American Statistical Association 
(Washington, "American Statistical Association, 1562); D. 
Gottfredson and J. Bonds, A Manual for Intake Base Ex- 
pectancy Scoring: Form CPC — BEGIA (Sacramento: California 

Department of Corrections, Research Division, 1961); 
Gottfredson and Ballard, "Differences in Parole Decisions 
Associated with Decision-Makers," Journal of Research in 
Crime and Delinquency , July 1966, p. 112. 





Whether the offense included a sex crime, and if 

so, the number of victims of forcible sexual j 

intercourse; also, if any type of weapon was 

used in the intimidation, the number of victims ■ 

so intimidated. 

If the offense involved theft, damage or destruc- -i 

tion of property, the number of premises forcibly 
entered; number of motor vehicles stolen; and dollar * 

value of property stolen, damaged, or destroyed, 
excluding automobiles recovered intact and undamaged. 

Ranking factors that determine the criminal score are: 
whether the defendant has an arrest record for other than 
drunk or disorderly, minor traffic or other petty offenses; 
whether he has been arrested in the last five years or 
used an alias; number of previous arrests; and the number 
of any previous arrests for crimes against the person. 

Additional factors recorded, but not included in the 
criminal score, are: whether the defendant has a conviction 

record for other than drunk or disorderly, minor traffic or 
other petty offenses; the type of crime (felony or misdemean- 
or); number of convictions in last five years; total number 
of previous convictions; number of convictions for crimes 
against the person; and dates of last three convictions. 

The. PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet represents a 
rather simple method for computing case ranking scores. 

The ranking factors have been proven reliable in nationwide ' | 

studies; however, other ranking schemes have been developed 
which may be used instead. Examples are schemes developed 
by the Major Offender Bureau for use in the Bronx, New York 
(see Exhibit 29) and a scoresheet in use at the Manhattan 
District Attorney's office, New York for determining major 
felony cases (see Exhibit 30). These alternate ranking 
systems are cited as examples only. The data elements 
selected and the weighting factors for each should be care- 
fully researched and tested locally before being placed 
in general use. 

b. Purpose and Uses . The PROMIS Crime Analysis Score- 
sheet is intended to provide the prosecutor with a means for 
judging which pending cases should be‘ given priority. In ad- 
dition, this . information may be used as the basis for initial 
or future bail bond recommendations to the judge, as well as 
aiding in determining which cases should be considered for 
plea bargaining. The data are also valuable for such re- 
search purposes as measuring evenhandedness in prosecutive 
discretion, comparing one office's charging and disposition 
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Exhibit 29 
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Exhibit 30 



MAJOR 'FELONY CRIME RANKING SCHEME FORM 



1. Injured 

2. Hospitalized (not 
including treated 
and released) 

3. Permanent injury 

4 • Police Officer 

5. Att. Murder-Police 
Officer 

6. Victim-youth, el- 
derly, disabled 

7 . Cab driver 



1. Dwelling 

2. Person present 

3. Extensive property 
damage 



Under $250 
Up to $1,500 
Over $1,500 
Over $25,000 



Explosives 
Loaded Sawed-off 
Shotgun 

Loaded Gun (includes 
not recovered) 

Unloaded or imitation 
Knife 

Other (billy, club, 
etc. ) 

Weapon discharged 
Multiple weapons 
Physical force applied 
directly to the person 



1. Time of abduction 
(in excess of 12 
hours) 

2. Random demanded 

3. Sexually abused 

4 . Victim under 12 
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experience with another, and analyzing the local criminal 
population and criminal patterns for various purposes, 

c. Creating the PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet . The 
first section of the PROMIS Scoresheet, dealing'' with the com- 
putation of the crime score, should be filled out by the 
prosecutor at the time a case is presented by a police agency 
or lower court. Once the crime score is ascertained, it 
should immediately be entered in the proper spaces on the Cal- 
endar Card and the Case Progress Docket card. The scoresheet 
should then be placed in a suspense file to await the arrival 
of the defendant's FBI and state criminal record, if any. 

d. Updating the PROMIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet . , The 
only update necessary is the completion of Section II , Crim- 
inal Score. This score can be computed only upon receipt 

of the FBI record or perhaps the state criminal record. The 
score must then be entered on both the Calendar Card and Case 
Progress Docket card. 

e. File Arrangement and Disposition , After the crime 
score is computed and the score is recorded on the Calendar 
Card and Case Progress Docket card, the scoresheet should 

be placed in a suspense or tickler file (usually for 30 days 
from date of arrest) unless the FBI rap sheet is already 
available. When the defendant's record is received from 
the FBI , the scoresheet should be removed from the suspense 
file and Section II completed. (If the criminal report 
is not received at the end of the 30-day period, follow-up 
action should be taken.) Once the criminal score is entered 
on the Case Progress Docket card and the Calendar Card, the 
PROMIS scoresheet is normally no longer required in connec- 
tion with operation of PROMIS. However, it is recommended 
that the scoresheets be maintained in a separate file and 
arranged by case number or other identifying feature, as 
appropriate, for possible later use in compiling statistics. 

4 . Subpoena/Witness Record 



The multipart Subpoena/Witness Record (Exhibits 31 and 
32) is intended to serve witness management and operational 
functions described in section F of Chapter III. It is de- 
signed to produce three copies of the subpoena, as well 
as two copies of a Witness Record in the same typing opera- 
tion. If the prosecutor is responsible for issuing notices 
to the defendant and defense attorney, a notice/record for 
the defendant and his attorney, similar to the Subpoena/Wit- 
ness Record described below, may be developed and used. 

a. Record Description . The Subpoena/Witness Record 
is normally a five-part "snap-out" carbon interleafed form 
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Exhibit 31 



INSTRUCTIONS «»P 1 Enter n 
BMP 3 Fold back all copiea axcei 
neaa Record" copies, file card 



1 2 through 7. Step 4 Detach “V 



Vitnesa File", and | 



SUBPOENA 

JONES COUNTY SUPERIOR COURT 

JONESVILLE, ALATUCKY 00000 

, ou are hereby ordered to appear before the Jones County Superior Court. 800 Main Street Jonert lie l Ala. at the .date 
and time shown below as a witness for the state of Alatucky If you have 
formation on this subpoena is incorrect, please call the District Attorney s Office at DA 5-1000. 



r 

L 



I COURT 



COURT CASE NUMBER 



COURT APPEARANCE DATE AND TIME 



J » 

TYPE 0 '-DATE, 

REPORT OF SERVICE BY SHERIFF 



FOR THE CLERK OF THE COURT 



/ /_ 



COURT CASE NUMBER 



SIGNATURE OF OFFICER 



NAME OF WITNESS 



Exhibit 32 
WITNESS RECORD 



PROSECUTORS REMARKS— PROBLEMS NOTED 


DATES SUBPOENA 
ISSUED 


DATES WITNESS 
APPEARED 




/ / 


/ / 




/ / 


/ / 




/ / 


/ /. 


1 


/ / 


/ /. 




1 // 


/ / 


form WITNESS RECORD 




ACCUSED 



r 






COURT CASE NUMBER 



HOME 

PHONE 



L 



WORK 
PHONE 
NO. 

4. RACE | 5. RELATION- ' A O Spouse (Including t 

WO BO | SHIP TO BO Child 

O OTHER ACCUSED: C □ Other Family 



J 

□ 



D □ Ex-Spouse 
E 0 Co-habiting 
F O Girl or Boy Friond 



WITNESS TYPES-*— ARRESTING PO B ASSISTING PO C INVESTIGATING PO D OTHER E CHEMIST F FINGERPRINT Q OTHER PROFESSIONAL TYPE H COMPLAINING I EYEWITNESS 



SuLss Record card, on card stock. 

■:;:;.s;rss sr,:;s-:: t:r.:;s... « »• •< 

initial preparation: 

. witness name 
. witness address 
. Name of accused 
. court case number 

. witness type (using letter code from bottom 
H -• of Witness Record) 

The court appearance date, name/signature ^ 

ficial, and dates ^uance (instructions for preparing 
MS stub at the top., 

This subpoena has been ^igned^so that ^t^a^be 

inserted without folding into . stoces . This elimi- 

velope , available at most office ~ Address on the front of an 

nateS typing the «tness name and address^n^ ^ malled 

envelope m those JJ® » s office may be printed 

or other law enforcement manner Items of information m- 

sssrs s: nsSt ° f f ?-^ c s r s y a i h ?oifs;sf or completion 

by the law enforcement officer are as follows. 

. court case number 
. Name of witness 
. If served, date 

If not served, reason 
. Signature of officer 
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As reports of service are received, they should be placed in 
the case jacket so that the prosecutor will be aware of which 
witnesses have received a subpoena and which have not. (Those 
jurisdictions that do not serve the subpoena through a law 
enforcement officer, or do not require a report of service, may 
omit the printing of the tear-off portion.) 

(2) Witness Record. The fourth and fifth copies 
of the form set serve as a record on the witnesses. The 
fourth, a paper copy filed in the case jacket, is used for 
recording the dates subpoenas are issued, and also includes 
space for the prosecutor to enter remarks about any witness 
problems and to record data about the witness' appearances in 
court. The fifth copy, printed on 5 by 8 inch card stock, is 
placed in a Witness Name and Data file, which is particularly 
helpful When inquiries are received from witnesses who have 
lost the subpoena or forgotten to bring it with them. Since 
the cards are arranged alphabetically by name of witness, the 
identity of the case can be determined immediately and details 
obtained, if necessary, from the* Case Progress Docket. (Con- 
sequently, the Witness Name and Data file and the Case Pro- 
gress Docket file should be kept in close proximity to each 
other.) 

Data recorded on the Witness Record copies of the form set 
are as follows: 

. Name of Witness* 

. Address* 

. Name of Accused* 

. Court Case Number* 

. Witness Home Phone 

. Witness Work Phone 

. Witness Type:* 

A - Arresting Police Officer 

B - Assisting Police Officer 

C - Investigating Police Officer 



*These items are typed on the original carbon interleafed form 
set and appear on all copies of the Subpoena/Witness Record. 
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D - Other Police Officer 
E - Chemist 

F - Fingerprint Expert 
G - Other Professional Type 
H - Complaining 
I - Eyewitness 
j - Other Essential Witness 
K “Nonessential witness 



Relationship to Accused: Check boxes are provided 

to indicate various types of relationships. 

. Prosecutors’ Remarks— Problems Noted: This space 

is provided for explaining the nature of any tea 
timonv or other problems anticipated or experienced, 
aS SSy Other important information about the witness. 

nates Subpoena Issued and Witness Appeared: These 

* dates Sou? be recorded only on the paper copy re- 
tained in the case jacket, and not o„ the card copy 
maintained in the Witness Name and Data file. 

k Purposes and Uses. In addition to serving the^specific 

£r the Witness Record, including identifying and analyzing 
witness problems and compiling statistics. 

c Creating the Subpoena/Witness Record . The form should 
the time of case intake; however, it is also essential that th 

ess to s:;: r 2 sr 

^ £ n^e S S ?L £ ^son^sKi^tne U sLp^narjna th*. e date oi 
issue. The code to be entered in the "witness type block 
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below the witness' name and address can be ascertained by re- 
ferring to the list at the bottom of the Witness Record (cop- 
ies 4 and 5 of the form set) . After this information is typed 
(or entered by hand, if necessary), the three subpoena copies 
are removed from the set and placed in the case jacket. The 
Witness Record copies are then completed as far as possible, 
either by typewriter or manually. Copy 4, tfte paper copy of 
the Witness Record,’ is then placed in the case jacket and 
cdpy 5 is placed in the Witness Name and Data file. 

d. Updating the Subpoena/Witness Record . The only up- 
dating required for the subpoena copies is to enter the 
court appearance time and date, issuance date, and signature 
of the person issuing the subpoena. If more than three- sub- 
poenas are required for one witness, another form set can be 
typed, and the Witness, Record copies discarded without any 
further action. 

The only updating that is required on the Witness Record 
copy kept in the case jacket is entry of each date that a sub- 
poena was issued, and that the witness appeared in court. 

e . File Arrangement and Disposition . The copies of the 
subpoena produced as a result of the initial typing are 
placed in the case jacket until a court event is scheduled 
that requires the presence of the witness . A copy of the sub- 
poena is then removed from the jacket, and the appropriate 
information entered in the blanks; the subpoena is then either 
mailed in a window envelope or dispatched to a law enforcement 
officer for serving, depending upon local procedures. If the 
"Report of Service by Sheriff" is used, those returns which 
have served their purpose (i.e., the witness appeared as or- 
dered) can be discarded, unless it is determined that they 
should be retained. When a case is concluded or disposed of, 
all remaining copies of the subpoena should be removed from 
the jacket and destroyed. 

The card copy of the Witness Record is retained in the 
active Witness Name and Data file until the case is closed. 

Until it is positively determined by the prosecutor’s office 
that there will be no further need for the cards on closed 
cases,’ such as for research purposes, they should probably be 
retained in a separate file. The paper copy of the Witness 
Record, showing dates of^court appearances, could be forwarded 
to the Clerk of the Court or used in connection with other ap- 
propriate action, such as payment of witness fees if applicable. 

f. Alternative Witness Record . For jurisdictions in 
which the court issues subpoenas', the prosecutor may find 
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A 



it advantageous to use the s Witness slmpje 
Exhibit 33. This form P v d n police and other expert 

medium for recording Jj^^ijrough 4) ? and lay witnesses 
witnesses (witness numbers 1 e [ s als0 provided for 

~ H.:; .:“T;r:;;a a K,;in ( sr 



5. Case Folder/Jacket 



Because the Case Prog ^ e ^ n ° a ^ e ^o S t h of C the n data essential 
the Subpoena/Witness Record b0 ible fco use plain, low 

to case management, it sno “*° . % hp case papers. Type- 
cost standard folders for defendant's name and case 

written folder labels showing the cases. If abS o- 

number should be sufficient to identi y such additional 

l“tely “c^sary, the iabel could a abbreviated £orm) , a 

data as date of arrest, cnatge v of the case. It 

the name of the police °^ 1 0 a pointed case jacket, un- 
should not be necessary P P this chapter were to be 

less the system concept Puente substitute for the Case 

modified to use the s 3 conducted in connection with the 

progress Docket. Stupes c toaether with observations of 
development of this haad k °° k ' d ium-sized prosecutors' offices, 
the activities in small _ and: med i s e P WO uld norroa u y 

disclose that the ^^^^^/“^irogress Docket. One of 
be less satisfactory thai orosecuting attorneys, who usually 
the main reasons is tha P on the ou tside of the 

are responsible for tecordi g about such matters, 

jacket, tend to be careless and ? b e administrative staff 
whereas th • this task as one 

who maintain the Case ^09 « Another factor is the 

of their primary responsibilit ie • n °*h eci ally in the low 

cowa-t 1 - costs a Prr, nting fold is isuKly expensive. Fur- 
volumes used by smaller o. hl necessary from time 
thet, because changes are invariably necessary^ ^ faced 

to time, it is not unusual f existing stock and reprint- 

with the choice f s ^ r ^"| n f ^ p ®“?iOTs hobbled by an 
ing the case jackets, or 9 P Progress Docket cards, 

™v5sed C ^ reprinted at a nominal 

cost . 

if selected data must be recorded on the outside of the 

rubber 3 st amps 'for "this ^urlos^ iLl°udi£ones e wi?h check 
blocks or spaces for filling in needed data. 



Exhibit 33 

WITNESS WORKSHEET 
WITNESS WORKSHEET 



defendants name 



A . 



CO-OEFENOANTS 



WITNESSES 



;R WITNESSES. IN ORDER Of 



STATEMENTS— FACTS— F 
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Docket cards, which erg filed alphabetically^a iaeally , 

fils 

as soon as the cases are closed. 



C. PROMIS Related Forms 

The forms described below ar e preser. ted « J“PP^ me g^ e 
manual ^r semiautomated PROMIS systems. 

Ea ° h tlv r it' is 3 unl ikely S that n any^ jurisdiction 6 wouid^eed 

trt^Till -/ter conducting the implementatxo„ ted 

study, the prosecutor manager can H *daotinq those that would 
enhance^case "^infln^ffc! Sender the con- 
ditions experienced in the office. 

1. P rocessing and Trial Preparation Wor ksheet 
7 and witness worKsneerj 

S4) 

in^data^into t he S computer 3 a nd U a^a^ summary record 6 for the^ 

The top copy, printed on yellow paper , is m 
SStted into ’the cast jacket as a permanent part of the pros- 
ecutor 1 ^record . The second copy, white, is . forwarded to 
t ho 'promt g data entry unit. The third copy is a Witness 
worksS ?he lSSet Portion of which is used to summarise 
witness 6 statements and other information. 3 Continuation 

He ssss top ' 

It would be possible, of course, to revise this form 
l?J*H intake^°and U then STL th^oufce 

S r i.« t involve°more S work^than thi 

methods recommended in section B.l.c. 
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Exhibit 34 



TRIAL PREPARATION WORKSHEET 

u*» tx U.S. ATTORNEY'S OFFICE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

8UPERIOR COURT DIVIflON 



PROCESSING 
& TRIAL PREPARATION 
WORKSHEET 





Exhibit 34 (cont.) 

U. S. ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 



OlSimCT OF COLUMBIA 
SUPERIOR COURT DIVISION 
WITNESS WORKSHEET 




Exhibit 34 (cont.) 

U«A.0SiC^t7J| 

u. S. ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUPERIOR COURT DIVISION 
CONTINUATION WORKSHEET 




2. Police Intake Worksheet 










The police intake Worksheet (Exhibit 35) Provides in-_ 
structions to the police officer in charge of the case c 
cerninq the necessary actions to be taken. The top copy 
fblue) 9 is qiven to the officer, and the second (yellow) copy 
[“nled^thS jacket. Like most »*.«>• ^ 

nnpfl for use in PROMIS applications, it also serves as a 
check list for the prosecutor. This form was developed in 
response to^ need So provide police officers with complete 
written instructions, rather than expecting them to take 
notes and try to remember verbal ones. By signing the form 
at the bottom, the police officer acknowledges receiving 
the instruct ions . Although this form was designed for use 
in large prosecutors' offices, it may also prove helpful 
reducing confusion and improving efficiency m small and 
medium-sized offices. 



3. 



The Pretrial Diversion Screening and Enrollment Re 
port (Exhibit 36) could be used, with some modification, 
by jurisdictions having pretrial diversion 

programs for persons such as first offenders ?} C °^ 1CS - 

It is intended to be filled out and included in the case 
jacket at the time a case is initially reviewed, if the 
defendant is a potential candidate for a diversion program* 
If a defendant is selected for such a program, the report 
is presented to the defense counsel at the arraignment or 
initial presentment, with the approval of the court. If 
the defendant desires to enroll in the program, the defense 
counsel completes the form and returns it to the prosecutor. 
The prosecutor then interviews the defendant, completes 
Part III, Report of Interview, and the appropriate items 
in Part IV, Instructions to the Defendant. The defendant 
and defense counsel are furnished copies two and three, 
respectively. Part IV provides specific instructions to 
the defendant and also includes a space for the initials 
of the supervisory prosecuting attorney ( AUSA-Assistant 
United States Attorney). The carbon coating is omitted 
from that area of the carbon paper in back of Part III, ^ 
thereby confining the "Report of Interview to the first 
copy and permitting substitution of the notice to defendant 
in the same area on copies 2 and 3. 

This form illustrates the manner in which forms can 
be used to control and standardize procedures and simplify 
case monitoring. The self-instructional features eliminate 
the need for lengthy, separate written procedures. 



Pretrial Diversion Screening 
and Enrollment Report 
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} Exhibit 36 

1 PRETRIAL DIVERSION SCREENING AND ENROLLMENT REPORT 



UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SUPERIOR COURT DIVISION 

PRETRIAL. DIVERSION SCREENING AND ENROLLMENT REPORT 




PiPT ii _ nPPPMSF C.ntlNSFL STATEMENT (To be eomolctod bv Defense Counsel) 




4. 



Report of Citizen's Complaint 

The Report of Citizen's Complaint (Exhibit 37) was de- 
veloped for a prosecutor's office that has specific respon- 
sibility for processing complaints made by citizens who for 
various reasons often seek the assistance and advice of the 
prosecutor's office rather than the police or other agencies. 
(In many instances the citizen has been referred to the 
prosecutor by a police officer.) Most cases are disposed 
of by referring the citizen to a social agency or a family 
or civil court. A Report of Citizen's Complaint is prepared 
in each case, and if the situation warrants, the prosecutor 
conducts a hearing attended by the- complainant and the po- 
tential defendant (accused). The paralegal who conducts 
the initial interview completes the first copy of the form, 
"Report of Citizen's Complaint," except for the portion 
relating to issuance of a warrant or other legal action. 

If a hearing is held, the two lower portions of the fourth 
copy, "Citizen's Complaint Hearing Report," left blank 
by omission of the carbon coating, are completed by the 
prosecuting attorney who conducted the hearing. Copy 2, 
pink, is filed in an alphabetical file by name of the po- 
tential defendant. Copy 3, white, and copies 1 and 4, yellow, 
are filed in an alphabetical file by name of the complainant 
unless charges are made, in which event the yellow copies 
are filed in the case jacket. 

5 . Documents Prepared for the Court 

Many other documents, of course, must be prepared by 
the prosecutor for presentment and approval by the court. 
Included are formal charging instruments such as informations 
and complaints, orders, and instructions to the jury. Since 
many of these documents contain identical or similar wording, 
preprinted form-like copies can be prepared in advance, or 
the text can be stored on automated typing equipment for 
preparation on demand. A series of forms was therefore de- 
veloped for use in the District of Columbia Superior Court, 
in order to save typing time, eliminate errors and omissions 
in legal terminology, attain greater uniformity, and simplify 
the preparation and distribution of copies to the court, 
defendant, defense counsel, and others. A sample of one of 
these forms, an information, is illustrated in Exhibit. 38. 
Another, an order for examination of mental competency, is 
shown in Exhibit 39. Other orders printed in advance include: 

. Booking and Processing 

. Fingerprinting 

. Handwriting 




Exhibit 37 



REPORT OF CITIZEN'S COMPLAINT 

REPORT OF CITIZEN’S COMPLAINT 



potential defendant United States Attorney’s Office, Superior Court Division 




COMPLAINANT 



Exhibit 37 (cont ,') 



FOURTH COPY OF CITIZEN'S COMPLAINT 
(HEARING REPORT) 

CITIZEN’S COMPLAINT HEARING REPORT 

potential defendant United States Attorney’s Office, Superior Court Division 
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EXAMPLE OF A PREPRINTED INFORMATION 

SUPERIOR COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The United Stoles Attomoy tot tho District o( Columbia informs tho Court that within the District ot Columbia: 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



tho criihu or crimes indicated herein and identified by an X-mark or X-marks: 

PETIT LARCENY - in that ho took ond corned away, with intent to steal, certain proporty of value consisting of 



tho properly of 

in violation ol Section 22-2202, District ol Columbia Code. 



ASSAULT - in that he unlawfully assaulted and threatened in a menacing manner 

in violation of Section 22-504, District of Columbia Code. 



ASSAULT - in that he unlawfully assaulted and threatened in a menacing manner 

.... in violation of Section 22-604, District of Columbia Code. 

THREATS - ill that he made throats to do bodily harm tn , - ; - 

: . . . 1 ' , in violation of Section 22-507, Disiriet of Columbia Cods. 



CARRYING DEADLY WEAPON - id that he carried openly and concealed on and about his person a deadly 

and dangerous weapon, namely ■ . ' ■ ■ 

, capable of being concealed tin and about his person, in violation of Section 22-3204, District of Columbia 
Code, 

POSSESSION OF PROHIBITED WEAPON (a) - in that he possessed a ■, ■ . 

— i, — - — r * — , in violation of Section 22-32t4(al, District of 



Columbia Code. 

POSSESSION OF PROHIBITED WEAPON (b) • in that he possessed, with Intent to use unlawfully against another 



in violation of Section 22-3214(b|, Oistrict of Columbia Code. 

POSSESSION OF PROHIBITED WEAPON (Knife over 3 inches long) -in that he possessed, with intent to use 
unlawfully against another, a knife with a blade longer than three inches, in violation of Section 22-321 4(b), 
District of Columbia Code. 

CARRYING PISTOL WITHOUT A LICENSE - in that he carried openly and concealed on and about his person, a 
pistol without a license therefor issued as provided by Section 22-3206, District of Columbia Code, in 
violation of Section 22-3204, District of Columbia Code. 

OBLITERATION OF IDENTIFYING MARKS - in that he changed, altered, removed and obliterated the 



on e pistol, in violstion of Section 22-3212, District of Columbia Code. 



UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF PISTOL (After felony conviction) - in that he owned, kept, and had within his 
possession and under his control a pistol, having previously been convicted ol a ielony, in violation of Section 
22-3203, Distrct of Columbia Code. 

UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF PISTOL - in that he owned, kept, and had within his possession and under his 
control a pistol, having previously been convicted of a violation of a provision of Sections 22-3202 through 
22-3214, District of Columbia Code, and not being licensed to sell weapons under the provisions of Section 
22-3210, District of Columbia Code, in violation of Section 22-2203, District of Columbia Code. 

UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF PISTOL - in that he owned, kept, and had within his possession and under his 

control a pistol, having previously been convruted ol a violation ol 22- Oistrict of Columbia Code, ir 

violation of Section 22-3203, Oistrict of Columbia Coda. 

FAIL TO REGISTER FIREARM . in that ha did possess a certain without 

being the holder ol a valid registration certificate, In violation of Article 51, Section 1, of the Police Regulations 
of the District of Columbia, for which a ponalty is provided in Articlo 55, Section 1 1 thereof. 



; ; 



Exhibit 39 

EXAMPLE OF A PREPRINTED COURT ORDER FORM 

SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

CRIMINAL DIVISION 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

v. Court Case No, 

ORDER 

Upon consideration of the motion by the for an examination of the 

mental competency of the defendant, pursuant to Title 24, Section 301 of the District of 
Columbia Code, as amended August 9, 1955, and the reprcscntalions made in support thereof, 
it is this _ day of ,197 ; 

Ordered, tt, ,l the defendant be and is hereby committed to 

for a period not to exceed days for examination by the psychiatric staff of that 

hospital and that after such examination a report be made to this Court as to: 

1, Whether the defendant is presently mentally competent to understand the proceedings 

against . y, . and to properly assist in the preparation of defense herein; and 

2. Whether the defendant, at the time of the alleged criminal offense, committed on or 

about was suffering from a mental disease, or defect which substantially 

affected his mental or emotional processes and substantially impaired his behavior controls, 
and if so, whether the criminal act(s) (was)(were) the product(s) of that mental condition; 
and it is 

Further Ordered, that in the event there is no bed immediately available at 

the defendant remain in the District of Columbia Jail to await transfer to 

when a bed becomes available, and it is 

Further Ordered, that upon receipt by the Court of the report of the Superintendent 
of that hospital, the United States Marshal, or his designated deputy, is hereby authorized 

„ to bring the defendant before this Court for such 

further proceedings in this matter as may be necessary, or, in the event the hospital report 
indicates that the defendant is competent to stand trial, the United States Marshal, or his 
designated deputy, is hereby authorized to transport the defendant to the District of Columba 
Jail to await further action of this Court. 



. Lineup 

. Blood and Saliva Exemplar 

. Hair Sample 

. Voice Sample 

6 . Miscellaneous Documents Prepared for Witnesses 

As explained in Chapter III, particular attention has 
been given, in the development and refinement of the 
PROMIS system, to improving witness relations, communica- 
tions, and procedures. In addition, individual prosecutors 
can do much to assist in these matters. An example is the 
referral guide shown in Exhibit 40, which provides a witness 
with a map of the courthouse complex. Many cities and coun- 
ties have complexes of buildings occupied by the courts and 
qther offic.es which may make it confusing to locate a specific 
reporting point. Another aid for witnesses is the Certificate 
of Attendance illustrated in Exhibit 41, which a witness 
may present at each appearance in court in order to provide 
evidence required by an employer or other person. While 
the use of the prototype Witness Record described in sec- 
tion B.4.a could perform a similar function, some jurisdic- 
tions may prefer to design a separate form for accounting 
purposes or other reasons. Another, form the prosecutor may 
use for keeping track of witness appearances is the bilin- 
gual Witness Appearance Card shown in Exhibit 42. 

An excellent illustration of a special effort by a pros- 
ecutor to improve witness relations is the series of letters 
used by the Prosecuting Attorney for Marion County, Indiana, 
to add a .personal touch to these matters. (See Appendix F.) 

Yet another form that may prove useful to a prosecu- 
tor in witness management is the Report of Returned Mail 
shown in Exhibit 43. This form, intended for periodic use 
in conducting studies, provides the prosecutor with a record 
of subpoenas or other notices sent by mail that were not 
received by the addressee. The report shows the reason why 
the mail was not delivered and any follow-up action that 
may have been taken to notify the person. 

Also shown is a Court Appearance Record (Exhibit 44) 
developed jointly by a police department and a prosecutor 
to obtain information concerning when the police officer 
and witness will be available for appearance in court and 
to keep a record of the police officer's attendance in court. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE - WITNESS FOR THE UNITED STATES 












REPORT OF RETURNED MAIL 



Exhibit 44 

COURT ATTENDANCE RECORD 

4 CL j° CK CLOCK ^ 

METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT ” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

P.D. 140 Rtv.S/TS COURT ATTENDANCE RECORD 




Jorg. element date o 


1 

■ 


OF DAYS OFF WORKING OAY — 

duty thisweek off 0 °n duty f: off duty 1 ■ 

Dyes Cl no H sick leave <; annual leave t ' 




NAME OF DEFENDANT OR RESPONDENT rulsRr DISPOSITION Oh DATE OF I 

— — — ■ ■ ■ , • CON TINUEQ TO APPEarA 




SIGNATURE OF OFFICER ' *“ CbaDGE NUMBER 1 REMAR 


1 



The above-named officer has lined out on the calendar all date 
dial lie will NOT be available for Court due to; 

1) days off 

2) dates not acceptable to witnesses 

3) times not on day work tour of duty 

4) previously committed court dates 

5) approved annual leave for the next three (3) months 



USE BY PROSECUTING ATTORNEY) 



Distribution: Green - Temp Ct Liaison/Officer Yellow - Prosecut 
White - T & A Clerk Pink . Court 

















V. USES OP TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITERS 



Government and industry have used text-editing type- 
writing systems for several years. The current systems have 
evolved from the pioneering work done during the 1960s by IBM 
and others. Basically, these systems consist of three compo- 
nents: an input/output device, a storage medium, and a memory 

unit that processes the stored text in a logical manner. Dif- 
ferent systems can have from one to three pieces of equipment, 
depending on the manufacturer of the machine. 

The purpose of text-editing systems is to record in type- 
written form information that is likely to have to be repeated 
at a future point. Examples of equipment applications are high 
volumes of repetitive correspondence to different addresses, 
lengthy reports that may undergo numerous revisions before 
being typed in final draft, and standard information that is 
often routinely repeated verbatim or with only minor modifica- 
tions in the text. 

The primary advantages of text-editing systems are savings 
in personnel costs, reduction in elapsed time for the prepara- 
tion of documents, and elimination of typographical errors 
as well as the need to proofread material each time it is re- 
typed . The more expensive systems feature a cathode ray tube 
(CRT), which not only further increases a. typist's production, 
but also allows the system to be used as a simulated computer 
display, as discussed below in section A. 2. 

Text-editing typewriters operate on somewhat the same con- 
cept as tape recorders. On a tape recorder, sound impulses 
are recorded on a magnetic tape for playback at a later date. 

On a text-editing typewriter, letters, numbers, special char- 
acters, and machine typing action codes such as spacing, back- 
spacing, and tabulating are translated into a machine readable 
code and stored as magnetic impulses on a magnetic cassette, 
diskette, or card storage medium that may be played back when- 
ever desired to produce a typewritten document. As with tape 
recorders, magnetic storage media for text-editing typewriters 
may also be erased to permit correcting errors and editing or 
updating information to reflect changes in court dates, as- 
signed prosecutor, defense counsel, etc. 

Using such equipment permits high volumes of repetitive 
paperwork, such as subpoenas, complaints, informations, and 
instructions to the jury, to be prepared in a fraction of the 
time that would be required if a conventional manual or elec- 
tric typewriter were used. Other applications of this equip- 
ment for the prosecutor and courts, discussed in section E, 
include preparation and maintenance of case status records; 
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preparation of reports, court calendars, case assignment and 
other listings by judge, prosecutor, or other category* 
maintenance of a witness name index; and numerous other op- 
erational and management purposes. 



Equipment Categories 



Two major categories of text-editiing typewriting systems 
may be utilized in a prosecutor's office. Both types should 
be considered by a chief prosecutor for applications similar 
to those discussed in this chapter. 



1. Text-Editing 



pewriters without CRTs 



Typewriters without CRTs are excellent aids in the prep- 
aration of repetitive documents but have somewhat limited 
" use in case management. For example, a system without a CRT 
'can be used tq record hundreds of standard paragraphs and 
phrases that may be used on warrants, complaints, informations, 
grand jury indictments or true bills, instructions for jurors, 
motions, and any number of other legal documents. With this 
type of system, a copy of all material recorded on the mag- 
netic cards or cassettes is printed out, given an identifica- 
tion number, and inserted in a book of standard paragraphs. 
Copies of the book should then be provided to all assistant 
prosecutors or paralegals. When they are preparing case docu- 
mentation, they simply refer to the book and indicate the 
appropriate phrases or paragraphs required in their instruc- 
tions to the typist. 



The numbering scheme for identifying phrases and para- 
graphs is typically by record number, page, and line. A mag- 
netic card holds only one or two pages of text, whereas 30 
pages may be recorded on both sides of a cassette. Therefore, 
the numbering scheme to identify a paragraph recorded on card 
16, line 8 would be 16-8; the numbering scheme on the cassette 
might be 16-4-8, indicating that the desired paragraph will 
be found on cassette 16, page 4, line 8. If. for example, a 
system of this type were used for preparing misdemeanor charg- 
ing documents, Standardized wording could be developed for 
any charge. When the police present the charges, the prose- 
cutor could merely indicate to the typist the record number, 
rather than drafting the entire instrument by hand or dic- 
tating it and then having to proofread it in its entirety. 

The major disadvantage of systems without CRTs is that, 
to determine whether the stored information is current and 
accurate, a copy must be printed out. It is contemplated 
that a typed copy of the Case Progress Docket and the Witness 
Record would be prepared when the record is established to 
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J® the basic reference tool and official record. How- 
ever, it can be costly and inefficient to correct and print 
out a document each time a minor change or addition is made 
1 substitute procedure would be to enter ?he chance 
magnet i^recor^m.d^ 7 ^ h ? nd : Chan9e the information ™ "hi 

information or PleS 9 case since some may contain 

medium ?ur?her m it mav°h reflected the magnetic storage 
jueu xum. turtner, it may be more practical, in cprfain 

t^2 C onf t0 make 3 P hotoco Py.of existing typed copy than to 
pL a new C0 PY for use in the courtroom or to meet other 
ho arfA f T 5 e pr ?£ e u COmbina tion of methods and practices to 
farted !d be governed by the case load, volAmp and 

reliabilitv^and 5 ' equlpmen <: and machine operator availability, 
ant^preferences . accucacy the operators, and user needs 




market Y todav ter ?h With ? RTs n are the most versatile on the 
mati changed ifflt 

duoin^a 96 recorded on the cassette or diskette without pro- 
with ?h? paper ( r°Py' unless it is needed for other purposes 
With this capability, it is easy to change variable dafrann 
n a f S Hf tatUS rep P rts ' calendars, and other documents. Section 
usi„g 1 textf|d S it5no P f eParat i° n ° f theSe of documents " 

slm?Ltomated pSls! P6WriteCS 33 lhe baslc *or 

Another advantage to CRT equipment is that an operator 
" modify a page displayed on a CRT screen at the 

paper An ®? uipi ! lent . is byping out the preceding page on 
UCt s° n IS keyed into the machine to remove 
the preceding page from the screen, store it on the 
or diskette, and print out a paper copy m this wav a 
typist is kept constantly busy producing material, siAol it 
is not necessary to wait to start a new page until the on. 

CRTs “She^ypim solid ° U f',.n S iS - the CaSe ln s y Bte, " s without 
ffiih n typing speeds of the printers attached to svstemq 

this feature 6 fc ^ 1Call Y ” uch faster than equipment without 
sneL f ?n Some printers produce documents at a typing 

speed m excess of 360 words per minute. However, these 9 
CRTs . Spee P r mters are also available on some systems without 
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Recording Media 



All text recorded on a text-editing typewriting system 
is captured on some type of magnetic medium. Most typing sys- 
Jems Me magnetic cards, cassettes, or diskettes The ma D or 
differences in these devices are the amount^of information 
that can be stored on them and the speed with which a particu 
lar item of information can be retrieved for d ls Pl a y or repro 
duction. All of these storage media can be d 

almost indefinitely. The table in Appendix G indicates the 
types of recording media use*1 %y various manufacturers, a 
well as comparing other characteristics of the systems. 



Magnetic Cards 



The primary drawbacks to magnetic cards are that only 
one or two pages of typing may be recorded on one c frd, and 
the cards must be manually loaded into the equipment before 
a page may be printed. It is also a relatively slow process 
to locate a specific line of type on the card when making co - 
r actions or changes. Another factor to consider is the cost 
of cards, about a dollar each. These cards may also become 
cumbersome to store and handle in systems where several, hun- 
dred or perhaps even several thousand are required. Caras are 
used on equipment that does not feature a CRT. 



2 . Cassettes 



The capacity of a cassette ranges from 15 to 40 pages 
of material, depending upon the equipment manufacturer. The 
primary consideration in selecting a piece of equipment using 
the cassette as the text-storing device is the speed with which 
a page can be accessed on the tape. Some types of equipment 
perform this task in a second or two, while others may take a 
much longer time, slowing down production. The cost range tor 
cassettes is between $6 and $9 each, making the per page cost 
between $.20 and $.30 each ($.70 to $.80 less per page than 
most magnetic cards). Cassettes are used both with machines 
having CRTs and those without. 



This medium resembles a 45 rpm phonograph record. It 
is capable of recording 60 pages of text on one diskette. The 
term "floppy disk" denotes the flexible texture of the plastic 
base material from which the diskette is made. If equipment 
utilizing diskettes is selected, the per page storage charge 
is approximately $.13 each, a considerable difference from 
the $1 per page cost with a magnetic card. Other capabilities 
inherent with equipment using diskettes include instantaneous 
retrieval of a page of text simply by pushing a button, and 



! 



i 



l 
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the ability to transfer data from one diskette to another in 
a fraction of a second. Automatic typing systems using disk- 
ettes as a storage medium typically have the largest number 
of applications in any office. However, these machines are 
also the most expensive. 



Guidelines for Selecting a Text - 
Editing Typewriting System 



This section discusses a series of factors that must be 
considered in the selection of text-editing equipment. Each 
of these considerations is important in determining t what 
features the selected equipment should have. Before analyz- 
ing these factors, an office should attempt to list all pos- 
sible anticipated applications of the equipment and estimate 
the volume of work for each task the equipment is to perform 
This list will aid in identifying the most desirable equip- 
ment and eliminating those that may not justify additional 
expense. For example, the review may indicate that the 
greatest need for a text-editing capability is in preparing 
standardized documents such as informations, complaints, in- 
dictments, and jury instructions, and that only about five 
percent of the anticipated work load would involve record- 
ing information with variable data requiring a CRT. There- 
fore, it would be imprudent to spend an extra, $200 per month 
to rent equipment with a CRT, when magnetic card or cassette 
equipment without a CRT could be used to do the job. 



By considering and weighing the relative importance of 
the following factors, the prosecutor manager should be able 
to select the equipment that will best suit the needs of the 
office. 



Equipment Cost 



The cost factor is of primary concern to most offices. 
Manufacturers usually offer several different lease/purchase 
plans. Some lease on a one-, three-, and five-year basis with 
an option to apply a percentage of the lease payments toward 
the purchase price at the end of the lease. The monthly rental 
cost typically decreases with longer leases. For example, a 
system leased for one year may cost $500 per month, whereas 
the same system leased for three years might cost $425 per 
month. Appendix G provides a comparison of purchase and lease 
rates for different types of equipment. 



Another factor to consider in pricing equipment is service 
and supply costs. Some manufacturers include service costs 
in the basic monthly rental, but others charge an extra fee. 
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Supplies may also be very expensive for a system with many 
applications. (See section C.5 for guidance in this area.) 

An alternative approach to leasing is purchase. However, 
this may not be the wisest choice, since technology in this 
field is developing rapidly. Equipment ^fith new features 
and higher production speeds is constantly becoming available. 
In addition, because of increased competition and possibly 
lower production costs, prices tend to decrease. Therefore, 
leasing may be the best choice today. This arrangement will 
permit the office to obtain the latest equipment available 
when the lease expires. 

2. Availability of Service 

Most manufacturers have service representatives avail- 
able all over the country, but a few do not. Therefore, check 
on the availability of service for any equipment that the of- 
fice is considering purchasing. The time between receipt of 
a service call and arrival of a service representative should 
also be checked. A company should be able to provide service 
within 24 hours in large metropolitan areas, or within 48 hours 
in outlying areas. A good way to determine the quality and 
reliability of service is to ask the sales representative for 
a list of other users, and then to check with these users about 
the frequency of repairs and how long it normally takes service 
personnel to arrive after being notified. 

3. Printer Typing Speed 



Several different models of printers are presently avail- 
able which provide typing speeds ranging from 150 to 360 words 
per minute. This factor becomes important after the total 
daily work load is determined. For example, if the average 
daily work load might require a machine that could print 275 
words per minute, but the speed of the device under considera- 
tion is only 150 words per minute, either two of the 150 word- 
per-minute systems must be procured, or equipment with a faster 
typing capability must be selected. In nearly all instances, 
it is much less expensive to lease or purchase one high-speed 
machine than two slower machines — a faster printer can increase 
production by as much as 140 percent. The manufacturer's 
representative should be consulted to determine if a particular 
piece of equipment has optional pt inters, or whether only one 
type is available. 

To determine the average number of words of typing done 
in a prosecutor’s office, the typists should be instructed to 
make an extra copy of each document typed for a period of at 
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da Y s * Ma * e certain that the period selected has a 
for m nf* he a‘Ii e ^ st and lightest days. Then, using the following 
determine the minimum typing speed acceptable for 
an automatic typing system: 



Approx, total no. Approx, no. 

of letters, numbers, _ of words in 
characters, spaces sample mini- 
on documents mum 



Approx . 

= no . o'f 
words /day 




Approx, no. 
of words/ 
productive 
typing hour 



No. of words 
per minute 
60 = typing speed 
of equip- 
ment 



Equipment with a CRT 



For some applications, it may be advantageous to select 
equipment with a CRT. See section A. 2 of thil chapter for 
tne advantages of selecting equipment utilizing a CRT. 



Cost of Supplies 



- 4 - Th tu C ° St of supplies for text-editing systems is another 

factor -hat must be included in the budget. Supplies normally 
consist of a stock of the magnetic storage medium (cards, 7 
cassettes, or diskettes) , typing ribbons, and in some cases, 
P“ nt elements. The most costly item will be the 
e~ording medium, in systems maintaining several thousand 
documents, the cost of the recording medium can greatly in- 

^overall cost of a system. As an example, the table 
on the following page compares the cost of recording media 
and equipment rentals for a system that maintains 3,000 pages. 



.. The . cost of other supplies has little or no effect on 

norm?n iC1 !! 9 ° f a u tyP l n l system ' since such supplies would 
normally be purchased for an electric typewriter. 



Complexity of Operation 



Some text-editing systems require several days of opera- 
Whlle others squire only a few hours. In some 
ystems it is necessary to learn a complex series of machine 

instructions ln T ° rde J ^.record, play back, and modify written 
instructions. In situations where several persons may be 
called upon to operate the equipment, or the typing operation 



: 
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Exhibit 45 






i 



EQUIPMENT RENTAL AND RECORDING MEDIA COSTS 
| Recording Media 



Features 


Magnetic 

Card 

Equipment 


Cassette Equipment 
Both CRT and 
non-CRT 


Diskette 

Equipment 

(CRT) 


Hypothetical no. 
of pages 


3,000 


3,000 

' ■ • ' 


3,000 


No . of media re 
quired to record 
pages 


3,000 


100 


50 


Average media cost/ 
3,000 pages 


$3,000 


$1,200. 


$ 400 


Average equipment 
rental 


$2,520 


$3,600 


$4,656 


Total first year 
cost, excluding 
supplies other than 
recording medium and 
service 


$5,520 


$4,800 


$5,056 


is not continuous, problems may 
used as a data base for PROMIS, 
then it may be desirable for the 


arise. If the system will be 
as described in section D, 
attorneys to be able to op- 



erate the equipment. In that case, the simpler the operation 
of the equipment, the easier it will be for all personnel to 
learn how to use it. 



Developing a Semiautomated PROMIS Using 
Text-Editing Typewriters 



A semiautomated PROMIS employs essentially the same 
system concept and records and forms as the manual PROMIS 
described in Chapter IV. Consequently, this chapter will 
concentrate on how to use text-editing typewriters to oper- 
ate the PROMIS system. 



Because text-editing typewriter systems have memory and 
can record data on a magnetic storage medium for recall at 
a later date, they can be used, with some limitations, to 
simulate a computer system for storing, manipulating, and 
printing out data on demand. A text-editing typewriter can- 
not, however, process data and make computations for such 
purposes as developing statistics or compiling data for 
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ized 1 " system^ 636 functions can onl Y be performed by a computer- 

As discussed in section A, text-editing systems are of 
two basic types: those with CRTs and those without. The 

advantages . of the CRT feature become very obvious when this 

mated^ROMTq ut ,iJ; ized . as the basib component of a semiauto- 
mated PROMIS. The major advantage is that the data stored 
in the system can be displayed, thereby facilitating the re- 
£ veriflcat i? n ' or updating of data without producing 

Ln * P L? Py ea< r h tlme -- Hoover, it is contemplated that 
many offices using CRT equipment will still find it advanta- 
geous or more practical to maintain a printed copy for general 
reference purposes, particularly where self-service is desired 
or necessa ry. A printed copy also facilitates updating, and 
can serve as the prosecutor's official record. Also, of course, 
J !' a ! ay copies can be produced by the typewriter on demand 
for such purposes as providing a record for courtroom use. 

n , W her e equipment without a CRT is used, the Case Progress 

and k oHntPH d fSr maiI ? tainad in both the magnetic storage medium 
and printed form, since there is no other way to display the 
ata for reference purposes, and a printed copy is essential 
for verification and updating. 

The records developed for a semiautomated PROMIS are 
described below. 




In a semiautomated PROMIS, the Case Summary Record serves 
as a master file of all actions related to a case from the 
time charges are brought by the police through final disposi- 

? nd f^encing. By rnerel Y instructing the equipment to 
search out the record on the cassette or diskette, the prose- 
cutor can obtain a status report on the case at any time. 

on the ^reen ent r£ a fh a CRT - the case summary can be displayed 
on the screen. If the equipment has no CRT, a paper copy of 
the record will have to be generated. Information may also 
be extracted from this record for the preparation of calen- 

or r de‘-'fnH?nf2 aS ' ? r other correspondence to witnesses 

or defendants, and statistical reports. 

The Case Summary Record is recorded on two pages. The 
fn C rh P ? 9S slmi J ar t0 the Case Progress Docket described 
in Chapter IV, section B.l. it includes facts about the 
defendant, the case, the criminal event, the history of the 
?nn rge /c p e Y ents ' final disposition, and sentenc- 

ing. (See Exhibit 46.) The second .page is similar to the 
Witness Record discussed in Chapter IV, section B.4. Exhibit 
summary Reo^d. Kltness Information portion of the Case 
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Exhibit 46 

CASE PROGRESS DOCKET 



DEFENDANT 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL EDWARD 
ARREST DATE 




RELEASE STATUS 

$1000 SB 
CO-DEFENDANTS 

NONE 



CASE NO. 



409675~ 



CHARGES 



ADW 

AEO 



POL. OFF./ JUDGE ^ENTffATE 

AGENCY/ J. PARKER PH/ lil675 

PROSECUTOR CRIME SCORE 

MPD/°3D S/ HAMILTON 12-5 

DEFENSE CNSL . DBF. SCORE 
T. HARRISON 16.5 



DOB POB SEX RACE MAR. STAT^ ID_NOS^ 

„ „ S LOCAL STATE FBI 

032149 WASHINGTON, DC M N S 

i '# 129-371 4390871 

RESIDENCE JEEJOD SB™™™!! ? RIH ~ S &* 

SiSSi." «»•> *'* <9 ” 075 



OFFENSE COMMITTED ON (DATE) RREEETED ON , DATE , FOSSES OS^F WEAPON ON 

SiiU/t’-i* *•— "• 

ETOEEN PRQPEP.TY/EVIPENCE EECOVEEED ^ga -CO UNT APPEARANCE "ETH OS 

none 



INC. NO. CHARGE SEARCH FILED DATE DISP. REASO i, DATE* DATE ., 

* CODE BY * 

A 4993075 ADW ‘”2ST<T” Pol. 102975 

B 4993075 APO 3716 Pol. 102975 

C 

D - 



SSi,s W 81 “ » 



) 



PINB SPECIAL PROBATION 

CONFINEMENT PERICD £ ± 5£ 

A ‘ ' ' 

B 

C 

D 
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Exhibit 4 7 



WITNESS INFORMATION 



WITNESS INFORMATION 



ACCUSED: Samuel E. Johnson 
COURT CASE NO. : 409675 

COURT APPEARANCE DATE/TIME: 111675/9 a.m. 
DATE OF ISSUE : 110475 

HOME PHONE: (202)543-7806 WORK PHONE: (202)459-1320 WITNESS TYPE: Arresting PO (E) 
SEX: NA AGE: NA RACE: NA RELATIONSHIP TO DEF.: NA 

TESTIMONY PROBLEMS: None CRIMINAL RECORD: NA 

DATES ORDERED TO APPEAR (STATUS): 111675 (S) 



ACCUSED: Samuel E. Johnson 
COURT CASE NO, : 409675 

COURT APPEARANCE DATE/TIME: 111675 
DATE OF ISSUE : 110475 

HOME PHONE: (202)397-4803 WORK PHONE: (301)736-1906 WITNESS TYPE: Eyewitness 
SEX: M AGE: 38 RACE:N RELATIONSHIP TO DEF.: None 
TESTIMONY PROBLEMS: None CRIMINAL RECORD: NA 

DATES ORDERED TO APPEAR (STATUS): 111675 (S) 



ACCUSED: Samuel E. Johnson 
COURT CASE NO. : 409675 

COURT APPEARANCE DATE/TIME: 111675 
DATE OF ISSUE : 110475 

HOME PHONE: (202)440-2306 WORK PHONE: N/A WITNESS TYPE: Complaining 

SEX: F AGE: 24 RACE: N RELATIONSHIP TO DEF.: Wife 

TESTIMONY PROBLEMS: Possible CRIMINAL RECORD: NA 

DATES ORDERED TO APPEAR (STATUS): 111675 (NS) 



ACCUSED: 

COURT. CASE NO. 

COURT APPEARANCE DATE/TIME: 

DATE OF 'ISSUE 

HOME PHONE: WORK PHONE: WITNESS TYPE: 

SEX: AGE: RACE: RELATIONSHIP TO DEF.: 

TESTIMONY PROBLEMS: • ‘ CRIMINAL RECORD: 

DATES ORDERED TO APPEAR (STATUS) : 
— 





NAME/ADDRESS 
Mary L. Johnson 
314 G. St. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



NAME/ADDRESS 
Robert A. Baker 
2231 16th St. NE 
Washington, D.C. 20004 



NAME/ADDRESS 
James D. Gallagher 
3D 
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Arrest Date : mmddyy 



a. Case Progress Docket Data Elements . The following 
data elements are recommended, for the Case Progress Docket 
(Exhibit 46). The sections are discussed in order, beginning 
at the top of the form. 

(1) CALENDAR SECTION 

Contains the items of information most frequently 

required for court event calendars and other types 

of case listings. 

• Defendant : True name. 

• Case Number . 

. Police Officer's Name/Agencf/Unit : Abbreviations 

for agencies and units designated by the implement- 
ing jurisdiction. For example, Albuquerque Police 
Department - APD; Albuquerque Sheriff's Office - 
A SO; Third District - 3D; Fifth Precinct - 5P. 

• Judge : Name. 

. Event/Date: Next upcoming court event and its date. 

The following abbreviations are recommended, for events: 



1H 


- 


First Hearing 


GJ 


- 


Grand Jury 


PH 


- 


Preliminary Hearing 


PTH 


- 


Pretrial Hearing 


ARR 


- 


Arraignment 


MOT 


- 


Motion 


TRI 


- 


Trial 


PSI 


- 


Presentence Investigation 


SEN 


- 


Sentence 


APP 


- 


Appeal 


OTH 


- 


Other 



Dates should be indicated in mmddyy format. 



Charges : Abbreviations commonly used by each local 

jurisdiction implementing the system. Only current 
( open charges are to be recorded in this space. 

Prosecutor : Name. 

• Crime Score : Computed on the basis of a Crime Analy- 

sTs* Scoresheet for PROMIS discussed in Chapter IV, 

j section B.3. 

. Defendant Score : Also computed using the PROMIS 

Crime Analysis Scoresheet. 

. Release Status : Current release status, indicated 

by one of the” following abbreviations: 

PR - Personal Recognizance 

J - Jail 

CB - Cash Bond (with amount) 

SB - Surety Bond (with amount) 

Codes may be developed for other types 
of release status* 

. Codefendants : Names. Case numbers may also be en- 

tered if defendants are to be tried separately or have 
different case numbers. 

( 2 ) DEFENDANT/OFFENSE SECTION 

i Records facts about the defendant's previous criminal 

history, employment, and other personal characteristics, 
and some information about the offense. 

| . DOB : Date of birth (mmddyy). 

• PQB : Place of birth (city and state). Standard two 

letter U.S. Postal Service abbreviations should be 
used to identify state. 

. Sex : M-Male, F-Female. ^ .. . 

Race : 

| W - White (including Mexicans and Latins) 

j N - Negro 
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. Incident Number : The control number assigned to the 

event by the police department, if applicable. If 
a separate incident number is assigned to each charge, 
this space should be left blank and the "Incident 
Number" entry completed in the Charge Section of this 
docket. 

. Offense Committed on (Date) at (Time) : The date 

and time the o££ense was committed Indicate a.m. 
or p.m. 

. Arrested on (Date) at (Time) : The date and time that 

the defendant was arrested. Indicate a.m. or p.m. 

Indicates whether defendant possessed 
time the offense was committed. 

. Use of Weapon or Force ; Indicates whether defendant 
"used a weapon or force in committing the crime. "Yes" 
specifies that one or both were used and "no" speci- 
fies that no weapon or force was used. 

• Stolen Proper ty/Evidence Recovered ; Lists items 

stolen, followed by an "s.'‘ Place a comma after the 
"S" and enter "RE" if the property is recovered 
evidence. (For example, a recovered stolen shot- 
gun to be used as evidence would be entered as 
Shotgun-S, RE) . 

. Initial Court Appearance Method ; The means by which 
the defendant's case was originally brought to the 
attention of the court. Examples are complaint, 
warrant, information, and indictment. 

(3) CHARGE SECTION 

Contains information pertaining to any charges presented 
in this case, regardless of where they originated, and 
follows each charge through to a disposition. Only the 
four most serious charges in a case are recorded in this 
section . 

. Charge Prefix : An alphabetic prefix (A through D) 

assigned for cross reference purposes to each of 
the four most serious charges in the case. 

. Incident Number : Typically a number assigned by the 

police to each charge resulting from a criminal in- 
cident. Some jurisdictions use the same incident 
number to cover all charges associated with an inci- 
dent . 



Possess Weapon ; 
a weapon at the 
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Charge: A listing of local abbreviations developed 

by the jurisdiction implementing the PROMIS system. 

SEARCH Code: A standardized charge code used by the 

FBI for reporting crimes to the National Crime In- 
formation Center (NCIC). Appendix E lists these codes. 

Filed by: An indication of which group filed the 

charges , such as: 

POL - Police 

PROS - Prosecutor 

GJ - Grand Jury 

Date ; The date the charges were filed . 

Disposition: Reports the type of disposition for 

the charge. Suggested abbreviations for disposition 
types are: 

DIV - Diversion or Pretrial Rehabilitation 
R - Rejected 
NI - Not Indicted 
NP - Nolle Prosequi 
PD - Prosecutor Dismissal 
CD - Court Dismissal 
PG - Plea of Guilty 
NC - Nolo Contendere 
JC - Jury Conviction 
JA - Jury Acquittal 
NJC - Nonjury Conviction 
NJA - Nonjury Acquittal 
M - Mistrial 

T - Transfer to Another Jurisdiction 
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Reason : The reason for disposition of the charge. 

Examples are: 

Problems 

. Prosecutive Merit 
. Due Process 
. Physical Evidence 
. Scientific Evidence 
. Testimonial Evidence 
. Witness Availability 
. Witness Attitude 
. Witness Credibility 
. Defense Counsel 
. Defendant 
. Prosecutor 
. Hung Jury 
. Mistrial 

Procedural/Administrative Reasons 
. No Probable Cause 
. Diversion 
. Plea Negotiation 
. Grand Jury 
. Motion 

. Special Hearing 
. Jury Trial 
. Nonjury Trial 

An explanation of these and other disposition types 
may be found in Chapter IV, section B.l.a, in the 
discussion of Case Progress Docket items 36 and 44. 
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. Disposition Date. 

. Sentence Date. 

( 4 ) COURT EVENTS SECTION 

Tracks the case through the various court events from 
the initial hearing through the final disposition of the 
case . 

• Date ; Date of the court event. 

. Old Release Status: The defendant's release status 
from the previous court event. Suggested abbrevia- 
tions are; 

PR - Personal Recognizance 
J - Jail 

CB - Cash Bond (with amount) 

SB - Surety Bond (with amount) 

Event: The same abbreviation used in the calendar 

section of this record may be used here. 

. Continued to ; The scheduled date of the next court 
event. 

. Reason; The reason for the continuance. Refer to 
the“cHarge disposition record, since many will also 
apply here. Additional reasons are: 

. Court Unable to Reach Case 

. Presentence Investigation 

. Sentencing 

. Appeal 

. New Release Status; This is the defendant's release 
status at the conclusion of the court event. The 
same codes that apply to the old release status are 
to be used in this entry. 



( 5 ) SENTENCING SECTION 

Records the sentence(s) imposed by the court. 

. Charge Prefix : A letter that cross-references the 

charge from the charge section of the record to this 
section (e.g. r sentence A must correspond to charge A, 
sentence B to .charge B). 

* Confinement Period ; Expressed as years (Y), 

months (m) , and 'days (D). The confinement type is 
also indicated using the following codes; 

CONC - Concurrent 

CONS - Consecutive 

C or F - Confinement or fine 

OTHER - Other 

If any portion of the sentence is suspended, indicate 
as years (Y), months (M), and days (D), followed by 
SUSP (for example 6M, 15D CONS - 6M, 15D SUSP). 

. Fine ; Amount. If fine is suspended, enter SUSP and 
amount. 

. Special ; Any special types of sentences authorized 
by law or rules of the court. Examples ar6 alcoholic 
and drug rehabilitation programs. 

. Probation ; Period expressed as years (Y ) , months (M) , 
days (D) followed by probation type: SUP (Supervised) 

or UNSUP (Unsupervised). 

b. Witness Information Data Elements . The second page 
of the C-nse Summary Record contains facts about witnesses in 
a case (see Exhibit 47). This information is used to keep 
track of witnesses involved in the case. The recommended 
data elements are as follows: 

Name/Address ; Witness name and complete address 
(house number , street, city, state, zip code). If 
the witness is a police officer or other official, 
omit address and indicate duty station. 

Home Phone . 



Work Phone. 













J 

s 



H 




. Arresting Police Officer 
. Assisting Police Officer 
. Investigating Police Officer 
. Chemist 
. Fingerprint 
. Other Professional Type 
. Complaining 
. Eyewitness 

Following the witness type, it is indicated whether 
the ^.witness is essential (E) or nonessential (N) to 
the successful prosecution of the case. 

Accused : Defendant's name. 

Court Case Number . 

Court Appearance Date/Time : A listing of all dates 

and times on which the witness is directed to appear. 

Date of Issue : The dates on which subpoenas are 

issued for the witness to appear. 

Sex : M or F. 

Age . 

Race . See listing of abbreviations under Defendant/ 
Offense section. 



Relationship to Defendant . 

Testimony Problems : Yes, no, or possible, 

Criminal Record : Any criminal record of the witness. 



: Lists all dates on 

ed to appear. Indi- 
cate appearance status of the witness by noting S 
(show) or NS (no show) after each date listed. 



Dates Ordered to Appear (Status) 
which the witness has been order 






i 

4 
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c. Creating the Case Summary Record . Information for 
the Case Summary Record can come from several sources. To 
initiate the record, information must be obtained about the 
offense and defendant, either through a police arrest report 
similar to the one illustrated in Exhibit 23, or from other 
documents providing the same information, such as arrest war- 
rants or booking reports. Once the matter comes to the at- 
tention of the prosecutor's office, additional information 
must be captured, including the charging decision, crime and 
defendant scores, assignment of trial officials (judge, prose- 
cutor, and defense counsel), and information on witnesses. 

To capture these data, a worksheet similar to the one shown 
in Exhibit 34 may be developed and used. 

d. Updating the Case Summary Record . As a case passes 
the various stages of the prosecutive process, different tech- 
niques can be devised to update the Case Summary Record. Sug- 
gested methods are as follows: 



(1) Overprinted Case Jackets . Case jackets similar 
to the one shown in Exhibit 48 may be utilized by the prose- 
cutor to record what happens in a case during a court event. 

At the end of the day, the jackets can be given to the person 
maintaining the system so that the update information can be 
extracted and recorded. 



(2) Transaction Sheets . The prosecutor in the 
courtroom could prepare a transaction sheet, such as the exam- 
ple in Exhibit 49, which can be submitted to the system op- 
erator at the end of the day. One drawback of this method 

is that the prosecutor must write in basic case identifica- 
tion information on a transaction sheet each time a case 
is heard, a procedure that can become somewhat time consum- 
ing if a large number of cases are heard during a day. 

(3) Annotated Calendars . The prosecutor may take 
the court event calendar produced by the system into the 
courtroom, and annotate it as a case is heard. The annotated 
copy could then provide a source for updating a case. 

(4) Record Copies . Another alternative is to pro- 
vide the prosecutor with a copy of the entire Case Summary 
Record to take into the courtroom. This requires more time 
to produce than the calendar, but also provides more infor- 
mation. 

e. Data Entry . The method by which data will be 
recor'ded in the system depends upon the type of equipment 
utilized. Equipment with a single magnetic card, a single 
magnetic cassette tape, or a single diskette will require 
the use of preprinted forms for the Case Summary Record. 
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Exhibit 48 

OVERPRINTED CASE JACKET 

UNITED STATES 

- _ : DISTRICT 

D I VI SI ON . . C O 

DEFENDANTS:' ASSIGNED TO , _ 

1 . . 

*’ NATURE OF OFFENSE • 

1 . 

~ 

CODE SECTIONS 

DATE OF OFFENSE 

GOVT. AGENCY 

STAT. OF LIMITATIONS 

BOND (AMOUNT, DATE AND SURETY) 



6 . 



L 



DEFENSE COUNSEL: 



CRIMINAL COMPLAINT NO. 

COURT DOCKET NO. 

DJ FILE NO 

ATTORNEY 

OF 

U N T Y_ 




Exhibit 48 (cont.) 




CRIMINAL RECORD 




Exhibit 49 









TRANSACTION SHEET 



CASE UPDATE TRANSACTION SHEET 

Defendant's Names: D l, D2., D3. . 

Transaction Type: Arraignment Continuance Disposition Sentence 






Data positions on the forms are defined to. coincide with the 
positioning of the data on the word processing equipment. 

These forms must be designed especially for the type of equip- 
ment installed. Data are entered onto this form from the 
source documents described above. The information is then 
typed into the system using exactly the same format and posi- 
tioning as on the form. 

Equipment utilizing dual recording devices (cards, tapes, 
or diskettes) can usually store the format for the blank forms 
on one medium and transfer a copy of it to the other medium 
without disturbing the original copy. This type of format is 
used in the Case Progress Docket shown in Exhibit 45. The 
second medium thus contains a duplicated blank copy of the 
form which is filled in with the case status information.. 

To update a case, the system operator merely inserts the 
card, tape, or diskette into the machine and obtains a display 
of the case (if the machine has a CRT) or produces a paper 
copy of the case summary. On equipment without a CRT, an al- 
ternative method is to produce a copy of the Case Summary Rec- 
ord when the case is originally entered into the system and 
to file the records by defendant's name or case number in a 
book. It would then only be necessary to post changes to the 
paper copy in the book and to update all cases on the typing 
system at predetermined intervals, such as monthly, quarterly, 
or by term of court. This alternative is definitely less time 
consuming when utilizing equipment without a CRT. Cases on 
CRT equipment may be quickly updated by displaying the case 
on the screen and typing in the update. It is not • necessary 
to produce a paper copy. 

f. Filing Structure . Case Summary Records are filed in 
sequential order by case number. It would be impractical to 
record cases in alphabetical order on tapes or diskettes be- 
cause large gaps would have to be allowed in the file to ac- 
comodate new cases, thereby unnecessarily increasing the 
nutober of storage media required for the system. A cross- 
reference index file must therefore be maintained by defendant 
name for rapid location and retrieval of case records. A 
cross-reference index file must also be maintained by witness 
name (see section 2 below). These indexes will enable a clerk 
to answer inquiries from witnesses concerning the status of 
a case, and to readily locate a defendant's Case Summary Rec- 
ord when only the name is provided. As cases are closed, a 
paper copy of the record is printed out and filed by the de- 
fendant's true name for future reference. This file becomes 
the defendant's criminal history record. In addition, the 
cross-reference- records of the witness and defendant names 
should be deleted from the file when the case is disposed of. 
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Cross-Reference Records 



refer 

Summary Record described above: 

Defendant Name File : A defendant name file is main- 

tained to facilitate location and retrieval of case 
records, since cases are entered on the tape or 
diskette in case number order. 

. Calendar File by Date: This file records the date of 

the next upcoming court event, the name of the event, 
and the defendant's name and case number. This rec- 
ord is used to keep track of what cases are scheduled 
for which events on what days. Using the file, infor- 
mation is extracted from the calendar section of the 
Case Summary Record to produce various court event 
calendars. 

. Witness Name File: This file records the name of a 

witness, the case number, and the defendant ' s name . 

The file is alphabetical by witness name and is used 
to answer routine inquiries on case status which may 
be made by witnesses. This record permits a lawyer 
or paralegal to look up the witness name in the file, 
obtain the case number, and then refer to the Case 
Summary Record. 

. Judge File (Optional): The first of two optional 

files is a judge file containing the name of the judge 
assigned to the case, case number, a list of all open 
charges, and the next court event date. This file, 
which is alphabetical in judge name order, enables a 
paralegal or lawyer to identify cases scheduled for 
a given event and to prepare a calendar of upcoming 
cases by judge, using the calendar section of the 
Case Summary Record. 

. Prosecutor File (Optional) : The second optional 

cross-reference record is the prosecutor file, which 
is similar to the judge file but records prosecutors 
assigned to a case. This file not only permits an 
office to produce calendars of upcoming cases for 
e£ch prosecutor, but also provides the chief prose- 
cutor with a record of attorney assignments to cases. 

These files may be maintained in a manual system, utiliz- 
ing 3x5 inch file cards, or on a machine storage medium for 
display on a CRT or for periodic printout on systems without 



a. Description and Purpose . Five types of cross- 
ence records may be used in conjunction with the Case 
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CRT . The machine storage medium is recommended because it is 
less cumbersome to work with. 

If the machine storage medium is used, it is necessary to 
know in advance how much of the cross-reference file arranged 
alphabetically by names will fit under each letter of the al- 
phabet. In this way, adequate space on the recording medium 
can be allowed. The simplest file breakdown is by letter of 
the alphabet, resulting in 26 breakdowns. However, research 
has shown that most last names begin with the letters "S," 

"B," "M," "H," ''C,'' or "W. " Therefore, these breakdowns would 
require more space, making it extremely difficult to establish 
the number of pages required for each file breakdown. To elim- 
inate this problem, alphabet divisions of 60, 100, 150 and 
200 are listed in Appendix H «, Typically, it is advisable to 
use one page of a recording medium for each file division. 

The table in Exhibit 50 will provide a quick reference of the 
number of recording media required to maintain the file. 

b. 

All cro 

Case Summary Record is updated, utilizing the same source doc- 
uments described in section D.2.I.C. of this chapter. As a 
case is disposed of, all cross-reference records should be 
deleted from the file. If cards are used, they should be re- 
moved from the file and destroyed. If the files are recorded 
on magnetic storage media, each entry or case that has been 
disposed of should be erased. 



Updating and Disposing of Cross-Reference Records , 
s-reference records are updated at the same time the 



Statistical Report Records 



a. Description . A variety of statistical reports may 
be produced with a semiautomated PROMIS system, including 
those described in section B.l.b of Chapter IV: the Case 

Load Overview Report, the Attorney Case Load Report by Type 
of Charge, and the Court Disposition/Sentencing report. Other 
types of statistical reports may also be generated if the 
chief prosecutor determines they are required. Formats for 
these reports are designed to suit the requirements of the 
prosecutor's office. Once a report format is selected, it 
may be recorded on the text-editing typewriter, with blank 
spaces for data to be filled in. Each time a court event 
takes place, information about the case* is extracted and 
entered into the text-editing typewriter to update the sta- 
tistical report. 



A statistical report is nothing more than a series of 
counts about the same fact or event occurring in different 
cases. For example, a disposition report may cover 15 cases 
disposed of during the reporting period; of these, five defen- 
dants may have been found not guilty in jury trials, five were 






i 



I 

i 
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Exhibit 50 



NUMBER OF STORAGE MEDIA REQUIRED FOR 
AN ALPHABETICAL CROSS-REFERENCE FILE 





Tyi 


3e of Medium 




Feature 


Card 


Cassette 


Diskette 


PAGE CAPACITY 


1 


30 


60 


APPROXIMATE NO. OF 
NAMES PER PAGE v 


50 


50 


50 


NO. OF MEDIA REQUIRED 
UTILIZING 26 DIVISIONS 


26 


1 


1 


NO. OF MEDIA REQUIRED 
UTILIZING 60 DIVISIONS 


60 


2 


'l ' 


NO. OF MEDIA REQUIRED 
UTILIZING 100 DIVISIONS 


100 . 


4 


2 


NO. OF MEDIA REQUIRED 
UTILIZING 150 DIVISIONS 


150 


5 


3 


NO. OF MEDIA REQUIRED 
UTILIZING 200 DIVISIONS 


200 


7 


4 




found guilty in nonjury trials and five were nolled. In a 
report, an event or the reason for it receives a "+1" value 
for taking place and a "0" value for not taking place. At 
the end of a reporting period, the current totals for all 
categories of information called for on the report are pro- 
duced by the operator on the text-editing typewriter. 

b. Source Documents and Data Entry . The same source 
documents that' provide data to the Case Summary Record may 
also serve as data sources for the statistical reports. At 
the beginning of the reporting period a blank report format, 
such as the one shown in Exhibit 19, is printed out. As cases 
are processed during the reporting period, the appropriate 
facts are extracted and posted to the statistical report. If 
a text-editing typewriter featuring a CRT is utilized,' the re- 
port format is shown on the CRT and updated each time an ac- 
tion takes place in a case that affects the report. This is 
a simple action on the CRT, since counts need only be changed 
on the screen. A paper copy of the report is not needed until 
the end of the reporting period. If a text-editing typewriter 
without a CRT is utilized, the format for the report is re- 
corded on a cassette card or diskette and printed out in blank 
format. The blank copy is then constantly annotated with sta- 
tistical data during the reporting period. The final counts 
are entered on the storage medium at the end of the period 
and a final copy of the report is produced. 



E . Additional Uses of Text-Editing 

Typewriters in a Prosecutor's Office 



In addition to maintaining a semiautomated PROMIS, text- 
editing typewriters can serve a number of other purposes. It 
is important that a prosecutor understand all of the tasks 
that an automatic typing system can perform, in order to re- 
duce time spent by both attorneys and secretarial/clerical 
personnel in the preparation of case processing paperwork. 
Specific applications are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 



1 . Witness Correspondence 



I 



One of the most important functions of any prosecutor's 
office is to maintain good relations with witnesses. To do 
this job effectively, it is necessary to correspond periodi- 
cally with witnesses to advise them of upcoming court appear- 
ance dates, reasons for continuances, and notification of 
case status changes, such as reasons for dismissals or nolles. 
Such communication makes a witness feel that he has made a 
significant contribution toward law enforcement and has done 
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his civic duty. Appendix F contains examples of letters 
mailed out to witnesses under different circumstances. The 
letters could be recorded on a magnetic storage medium and 
produced for witnesses whenever necessary. 

2 . Notices to Defendants or Deferise Attorneys 

In many jurisdictions, the prosecutor's office notifies 
defendants and defense attorneys of upcoming court events such 
as arraignments and initial trial dates. In some instances, 
plea bargains are also furnished to defense counsel in writ- 
ing. These types of notices could be recorded on a text- 
editing system, with spaces allowed for variable information 
such as names, addresses, court dates, and charges. 

3 . Instructions 

It is often the job of the prosecutor's office to submit 
proposed copies of instructions to the jury and to the court 
for “approval . *' These instructions often vary from case to 
case, depending upon the type of charge, evidence presented 
and other factors. Some instructions are applicable to dif- 
ferent types of cases. Therefore, all these instructions 
would be recorded on the typing system and only those required 
for a specific type of case printed, as necessary. 

4 . Motions 

A great deal of a prosecutor's time is spent in drafting 
motions for presentations to the court. The same type of 
motion is often filed in several different cases. Therefore, 
a standard text with spaces allowed for variable information 
could be stored on a recording medium for printout whenever 
necessary. 



Charging Instruments 



All types of charging instruments used by the courts and 
the prosecutor's office, including warrants, informations, 
complaints, and indictments, frequently contain identical word- 
ing with regard to specific charges. The text for these 
charges could be recorded on the typing system to be entered 
on the appropriate instrument whenever required. 



6 . Appeals 



Many hours are spent drafting appeals, including writing 
and rewriting briefs. It is a great time-saver to secretarial 
personnel to be able to record a brief on a text-editing typing 
system. Then each change made to the original draft can be 



i 
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entered onto the recording medium and a revised copy produced 
in a fraction of the time that would have been required if 
the document had been completely retyped. 

7. Trial Transcripts 

Text-editing equipment is ideal for preparing transcribed 
recordings of courtroom proceedings. The tape recording can 
be played back and an original typed version recorded onto 
a magnetic storage medium. The text could then be edited, 
corrections made, and a final copy prepared without completely 
retyping the entire transcript manually. 

8 . Other Repetitive or Frequently Edited 
Case Documentation or Report s 

Any other types of documents prepared by the prosecu- 
tor's office in which repetitive wording is used extensively 
on any items requiring periodic updates, such as reports, may 
also be candidates for preparation on a text-editing typewriter. 




VI. USE OF PARALEGALS IN A PROSECUTOR'S OFFICE 



A. Benefits of Employing Paralegals 

Private law offices were among the first to recognize 
the benefits that can be realized by employing paralegals 
(legal par aprofessionals ) to provide support for attorneys. 

Only a few prosecutors, however, are taking advantage of 
this opportunity to provide a measure of relief to assis- 
tants and expedite the work Of their offices. Today's typi- 
cal prosecutor is not only overtaxed by increases in case 
load and the amount of legal work involved in processing 
cases, but must deal with myriad administrative tasks, 
which, like the legal aspects of the work, are becoming 
more and more complex. 

Although the prosecutor's legal expertise and attention 
to legal detail are the paramount considerations in the 
prpsecutive process, it is an undeniable fact that cases 
can be lost, and sometimes are,. because of an oversight or 
lack of knowledge or full understanding of the administrative 
aspects of case processing. At the same time, secretarial and 
clerical personnel cannot normally be expected to have the 
requisite knowledge and competence in the intermediate aspects 
of case processing — the tasks and responsibilities that are 
more than clerical but are not primarily legal. The most 
practical way to fill this gap is to employ skilled paralegals. 

The major benefits of using paralegals in a prosecutor's 
office are as follows: 

. Liberation of a significant amount of attorney 
time for purely legal tasks; 

. Improved quality and reliability in the conduct 
of administrative responsibilities, since para- 
legals will perform these tasks more meticulously 
than attorneys whose training and interests lie 
elsewhere; 

. Improved continuity and uniformity in the ad- 
ministrative processes and case documentation 
to compensate for attorney turnover and rota- 
tion; 

. Reduction of attorney time and work interrup- 
tions caused by telephone calls; 



Improved communications and relations with the 
court, police, and other agencies within the 
criminal justice system by reason of the para- 
legal's constant availability and increased 
attention to these matters; and 

Improved witness cooperation and relations by 
reason of better communications, closer case 
monitoring, and more personalized treatment. 



B. Possible Responsibilities and Tasks That Could 

Be Delegated to Paralegals 

Throughout this handbook, particular attention has been 
given to the possible use of paralegals to meet the prose- 
cutor's need for improved support. One objective of Chap- 
ter II, Planning and Conducting the PROMIS Implementation 
Study, was to identify the present responsibilities and tasks 
that could be delegated to paralegals. In developing the 
conceptual and operational details of a manual or semiauto- 
mated PROMIS system (Chapters IV and V), special attention 
was given to designing the procedures and forms so that para- 
legals can be utilized to relieve the prosecutor of a major 
portion of the administrative tasks, if desired. 

Many of the responsibilities and tasks described below 
are presently being carried out by paralegals employed by 
prosecutors, private law firms and other attorney groups. 
Others represent new responsibilities and duties made possibl* 
by the special design considerations of the PROMIS system. 
Further, some of the activities may be altogether new, r.ot 
because they are presently not needed or worthwhile, but sim- 
ply because the prosecuting attorneys do not have the time 
to undertake them, and the responsibilities and tasks exceed 
the normal capability of the secretarial and clerical staff. 

It should also be noted that the list which follows com- 
prises the typical responsibilities and tasks within a pros- 
ecutor ' s of f ice . However, most prosecutors also have a 
conglomeration of supernumerary responsibilities that were 
inherited from their predecessors, or that have been assigned 
to the office somewhat arbitrarily because there was some re- 
mote relationship to the prosecutor's responsibilities or 
there was no other agency to which they could be assigned. 
Consequently, the prosecutor should also give special consid- 
eration to these "supernumerary" responsibilities -when perus- 
ing the following list, since it is quite likely that most 
of the actual work involved could be assumed by paralegals. 
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1 . 



Case Screening and Intake 



a. Checks for presence and proper completion of forms 
submitted by law enforcement agencies and initiates action, 
if necessary, to correct deficiencies. 

b. Checks to determine if there are any pending cases 
or outstanding warrants against the accused and whether the 
accused has a previous criminal record, initiating action to 
obtain the records, as appropriate.' 

c. Assembles documents needed to process case at ini- 
tial stage and enters identifying data and other information, 
except that which is based on the attorney's determination. 
This includes, but is not limited to, the following records: 

Case Progress Docket (Parts I, II and III 
through police charges) 

, . PROHIS Crime Analysis Scoresheet (all, includ- 

ing computing scores) 

. Witness Record Card/Subpoer>k ( all except item 6) 

. Police Intake Worksheet (pafe identification) 

. Case jacket (label) 

Calendar Card (case identification data) 

. Witness Information/Appearsnce or Attendance 
Card (case identification) 

. Information, indictments, warrants, or com- 
plaints (case identification) 

. Orders (case identification) 

d. Contacts other interested parties such as pro- 
bation officer, clerk of the court, ' ar>d public defender 
when it is necessary to put them on notice .or secure in- 
formation from them. 

e. Assists in interviewing witnesses, taking state- 
ments, providing information about their role, and answering 
questions. 

f. Screens case to determine possible potential for en- 
rollment of accused in a pretrial diversion (rehabilitation) 



program, obtains and partially completes any necessary forms, 
such as Pretrial Diversion Screening and Enrollment Report 
(Exhibit 36), and secures any additional data required. 

g. Conducts initial interview of citizens who visit 
the prosecutor's office to discuss problems and seek advice. 

If matter is clearly not within the jurisdiction of the 
prosecutor's office, refers citizen to the proper office, 
completing the arrangements therefor, if appropriate, and 
providing any other information or advice that might be help- 
ful to the citizen in revolving the problem. If the matter 
is possibly within the purview of the prosecutor's office, 
completes Report of Citizen's Complaint (Exhibit 37) or pre- 
pares other summary statement for perusal by the prosecutor, 
who determines whether legal action is in order. 

In order to perfor’m this function with the utmost effi- 
ciency, the paralegal should obtain complete information on 
the public and private social agencies and others to whom 
the citizen can turn for help, since it is assumed that no 
prosecutor would want to turn a citizen away without render- 
ing assistance of some sort. 

h. Assists prosecutor in other possible ways in the 
case screening and intake Stage, including case scheduling 
and responding to telephone and personal inquiries from 
relatives and friends of the accused and the • complainant , 
defense counsel, bondsman, officials of the court., police 
officers, jailor, etc. 

’ 2 . Case Preparation' an<j Monitoring 

a. Prepares evidentiary lists and assists in construct- 

ing evidentiary chains of custody and gathering evidence, 
possibly including accompanying police officers on field in- 
vestigations . / 

i ' . 

b. Assists in preparing, cases for grand jury, motion 
hearings, trials and other -court events. 

c. Monitors cases to assure that timely action is taken, 
advising prosecutor weil in advance of those matters requiring 
personal attention. ■ 

d. Prepares or assists in preparing (drafting) of forms 
and form-like documents to be presented in court or delivered 
to other parties including the defendant, defense counsel, 
law enforcement agencies, 'jailors, etc. 
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e. Processes routine discovery requests, 

f. Monitors pretrial diversion .(rehabilitation) cases 
to assure that accused is complying with the requirements. 

g. Monitors cases involving mental incompetency to as- 
sure that no oversights or errors occur. 

h. Screens incoming mail and prepares replies or takes 
other appropriate action in routine matters, and immediately 
notifies the prosecutor of those items requiring his personal 
attention or those of interest or concern to him. 

i. Prepares or assists in preparing (drafting) routine 
correspondence originated by the prosecutor's office. 

j. Keeps prosecutor informed of any problem situations 
and possibly assists in other ways in case preparation and 
n\onitor ing. , 

3 . Witness Management 

a. Dispatches subpoenas, follows through to make sure 
that they have been served, and initiates action to locate 
witness when a subpoena is returned unserved. (If insuffi- 
cient time remains for serving subpoena, contacts .witness by 
telephone or through police channels.) 

b. Maintains personal contact with witnesses in the more 
important cases or in situations where problems with witness 
cooperation appear likely. 

c. Answers routine questions asked by witnesses; assists 
in "persuasive counseling" of reluctant and recalcitrant wit- 
nesses; counsels them as otherwise necessary and appropriate; 
and assists in resolving their problems. 

d. Arranges for witness interviews or conferences. 

e . Arranges for security protection of key witnesses 
in homicide and other cases where the safety of the witness 
may be in jeopardy. 

f . Arranges for transportation of handicapped witnesses 
and others who need assistance in getting from their home to 
the courtroom. 



g. Monitors cases where witness is on standby subpoena, 
and initiates action to notify witness immediately when it 
is time for him to appear. 
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h. Notifies witnesses immediately when it becomes evi- 
dent that they will not be required to appear due to guilty 
or nolo contendere pleas, dismissals, nolle prosequi, disap- 
pearance of the defendant, court continuances (postponements), 
etc. 

i. Negotiates or assists in negotiating court continu- 
ances (postponements) requested between court events by the 
court , defense counsel , witness , or prosecutor ; notifies all 
parties of new date; and takes any action necessary to change 
court calendar control records . 

j. Takes any special actions necessary in connection with 
issuing subpoenas and arranging for appearance and accommoda- 
tions for out-of-state witnesses. 

k. On day of court event, checks to make sure that wit- 
nesses are present, greets witnesses, and maintains close con- 
tact with them until they are excused. 

l. Maintains witness appearance or attendance records and 
any others needed for payment or reimbursement of witnesses, 
where applicable, and completes any paperwork required of the 
prosecutor's office in authorizing payment of the fees, 

m. Prepares "thank you" letters for those witnesses who 
appeared, as well as those who were willing to serve but were 
not needed. 



n. Keeps prosecutor informed in advance of any problems 
observed in connection with witness appearance or testimony. 

4. Case Calendaring 



Maintains the prosecutor's court calendar control 



b. If the prosecutor's office is responsible for prep- 
aration of the official court calendars, or supplying infor- 
mation used for issuance of the calendars, takes all action 
necessary to assure fulfillment of the prosecutor's obliga- 
tions . 



c. Verifies prosecutor's records of upcoming court events 
against those maintained by the court and reconciles any 
discrepancies. 

d. If the prosecutor's office is responsible for notify- 
ing defense counsel, bondsman, jailor or others of court 
event, checks to make sure that this is being properly handled 
by secretarial or clerical personnel. 
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e. Prepares any tentative 14-day, 5-day, or other pre- 
liminary calendar used by the prosecutor and assistant prose- 
cutors in preparing cases for trial, planning, and case 
management. 

5 . Courtroom Assistance 

a. Assembles and reviews all records and other items 
required for the court event. 

b. Prepares or assists in preparing (drafting) docu-^ 
ments to be presented in court, e.g., indictments, com- 
plaints, informations, orders, instructions to the jury, 
responses to motions, nolle prosequi. 

c. Prepares or assists in processing of jury lists.. 

d. Documents or assists in documenting court events. 

e. Serves as the prosecutor's "troubleshooter" or 
backup by assisting in emergency situations. While the 
prosecutor is before the bench or concentrating on preparing 
the case, the paralegal can be working quietly behind the 
s.cenes to make telephone calls, search for missing records 
or evidence, obtain additional witnesses or evidence, answer 
inquiries, etc. 

61 Liaison 

a. Maintains liaison with the court, public defender, 
law enforcement agencies, correctional institutions, and 
parole and probation offices in the development and coordi- 
nation of administrative procedures and forms. 

b. Serves as the point of contact in the prosecutor's 
office for resolving administrative problems, responding to 
emergencies, and assisting officials from other agencies 
when the prosecutor is not available. 

c. Where there are several assistant prosecutors, inves- 
tigators or other professional employees in the prosecutor's 
office, provides internal liaison and coordination support. 

7 . Record Keeping and Case Documentation 

a. Maintains or monitors maintenance of Case Progress 
Dockets, calendar records, and witness records. 

•b. Records or monitors recording of court transactions. 
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c. Records or monitors recording of transactions which 
occur between court events and outside the courtroom. 

d. Reviews case jackets to ensure that all documents 
have been properly processed or acted upon and copies dis- 
tributed. 



Preparation of Reports and Statistics 



A paralegal might also be the logical person to compile 
and prepare operational reports and develop the statistics 
needed for research purposes, or to administer these activi- 
ties. Chapter III provides suggestions as to the types of 
reports and statistics that might be prepared from > the records 
maintained in the PROMIS system, while Chapters IV and- V cover 
recommended procedures for compiling or extracting the data 
and formatting it for presentation to the prosecutor and the 
members of the legal staff. Following is a summary of the 
typical reports and statistics involved: 



a. Case status reports, including those covering all 
pending cases; all cases pending at a specific date; all 
cases pending at a specific stage for over a given number of 
days; and all fugitive and outstanding warrant cases. 



b. Work load and forecasting data, including number of 
cases considered, charged, rejected, and charges reduced at 
case intake; number of cases bound over ,. dismissed or aborted 
at preliminary or pretrial hearing; number of cases consid- 
ered, indicted, rejected, or charges reduced by grand jury; 
number of motions considered, approved and dismissed; number 
of cases tried and verdicts; number of cases disposed of by 
guilty plea, nolo contendere, dismissal, or nolle prosegui; 
number of pending cases at various stages; number of pending 
cases assigned each assistant prosecutor and number processed 
by each during any given period; and number of subpoenas is- 
sued, case continuances (postponements), and warrants or 
summonses issued. 



c. Statistics compiled for such purposes as determining 
whether defendants with comparable criminal histories and 
charges are given equal treatment; percent of police arrest 
charges rejected and modified by the prosecutor and the rea- 
sons therefor; principal reasons for nolle prosequi and dis- 
missal; effect of time period between arrest and trial or 
case disposition; effect of curtailing or modifying plea 
bargaining; patterns and trends in criminal behavior; and 
effectiveness of pretrial diversion (rehabilitation and cor- 
rectional programs) with respect to recidivism. 



i 
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It is essential that particular attention be given to 
determining the precise responsibilities and duties of the 
paralegals, their selection, instruction, and training. 
These are responsibilities that must be assumed by the 
prosecutor manager or a senior member of the staff. 



The material presented in this chapter should provide 
sufficient guidelines and ideas for determining the precise 
responsibilities and duties to be assigned to the paralegal. 

It would be advisable to phase in the work gradually, however, 
making sure that the paralegal becomes proficient in each 
area before assuming additional responsibilities and duties. 



The matter of selecting the paralegal will be governed 
partly by the types of persons available. While many colleges 
offer, courses for paralegals, the type of training received 
may not be particularly beneficial for persons working in a 
prosecutor ' s 'Office . Most of the paralegal's expertise must 
be acquired through on-the-job training and experience. 

Among the most important attributes of a paralegal are above- 
average intelligence, a quick mind and rapid learning capac- 
ity, industriousness, dependability, initiative, ability to 
get along well with others, and ability to carry out respon- 
sibilities with a minimum of supervision. Appendix I, which 
includes examples of job standards and qualifications for 
paralegals employed by the Federal Government, should prove 
helpful in developing guidelines for local application. 



Guidelines for the Paralegal 



Ideally, detailed written instructions should be devel- 
oped for the paralegals. However, it is realized that most 
prosecutors would not have the time to do this. Therefore, 
the following represent the minimum written guidelines that 
should be developed for each different paralegal position: 



. A position description covering the general respon- 
sibilities and duties; 



A checklist of the specific actions to be taken 
each day; 

A checklist of the specific, continuing actions 
and responsibilities in connection with each case; 

A list of the tasks the paralegal is not to do 
(i.e., those reserved for the attorneys and secre- 
tarial and clerical personnel); 
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• . A list of the common problems that arise and 

how to dispose of them; 

General information about the statutes, codes, 

| rules and procedures pertinent to the position 

and a list of the reference tools the paralegal 
| should use in learning the job and carrying out 

■ i responsibilities . 

I 2. Guidelines for the Attorney Staff 

It is to be expected that unless special attention is 
"j given the matter, paralegals may be assigned duties other 

than those intended, and that this situation will grow worse 
with the passage of time. Therefore, the prosecutor may not 
realize the full potential of the paralegal position, and the 
paralegal may become disillusioned and disgruntled with the 
job. To minimize these risks, it is recommended that the fol- 
lowing guidelines be prepared for attorney staff: 

| . Basic rules on how the attorneys are to use 

| the capabilities of the paralegal. 

| .A list of those responsibilities and duties the 

| attorney will no longer perform, but instead 

I will delegate to the paralegal. 

| .A list of those responsibilities • and duties 

I ; which either the attorney or the paralegal can 

i perform, at the option of the attorney. (The 

! ■ attorney should be careful to make sure that 

| ; there is complete agreement and understand- 

h ing between himself and the paralegal in these 

matters . ) 

. A list of those responsibilities and duties which 
the paralegal is not to perform, including those 
which only the attorney can perform and those 
which are to be done by secretarial or clerical 
personnel . 

One of the problems frequently faced by the paralegal is 
that of having more than one boss. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to determine in advance: first , who will be responsible 

for general supervision in such matters as hours of duty, 

I time and attendance, and work assignments; and second , which 

] members of the staff will be responsible for technical super- 

vision and training. These arrangements should be made clear 
] to the staff and the paralegal from the outset; otherwise, 

j there is likely to be a great deal of confusion caused by 

| conflicting, inconsistent instructions. Finally, it is 



I 
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suggested that if more than one type of paralegal position is 
established, the incumbents be rotated to assure adequate 
backup for each position, to give the paralegals a better 
understanding of the work of the office and thus become 
more knowledgeable, useful employees, and to make their 
jobs more interesting and challenging. 
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EXAMPLES OF FLOWCHARTING METHODS 
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Superior Court 
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Case Jacket Flow 
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Appendix A-l 

How are flowcharts prepared ? 



Only a few basic rules are involved in preparing flowcharts: 

TITLE The chart should be headed with a title that clearly states the name of the unit being 
surveyed and the process under investigation. The columnar headings of the chart 
should show the office or work unit involved. 



SYMBOL IDENTIFICATION Don't force the reader to guess at the meanings of any symbol. 

Show inside of them what they represent. 

ACCURACY A flowchart should show exactl y how o job is doneor how it is proposed to be 
done. It i s the analyst's duty to picture the work exactly as he sees it - or 
proposes it - based on careful observation and analysis. 

BREVITY Don’t worry about rules of grammar. Just make certain that explanations are brief, 
clear, and to the point. Use the explanations to make understandable the procedural 
steps covered by the symbols. 

ELIMINATE BACKTRACKING Have continuous flow. If a document flows back to an office 
later in the procedure, make a new column on the chart for 
that step. 



ELIMINATE MINUTIAE Don't go into elaborate details unless they are vital to your 
explanations. 





Use your template to illustrate: 



Construction 
of form sets 



Number and 
distribution 
of copies 



Volume 
of papers 



Three- 

dimensional 

objects 



To highlight 

improved 

practices 




Where do you start ? 



STEP ONE 

GATHER THE FACTS 

First you must gather data for your flowchart. Write down, step by step, every operation 
involved in the procedures in question. Where possible, obtain statistical dota such as time 
required to process t number of transactions processed daily, weekly, etc., number of persons 
performing identical tasks, number of edits, etc. 

Talk to people* By discussing a situation with others you win their confidence. They ore more 
cooperative and they often contribute ideas for improvements. 

STEP TWO 

ANALYZE THE FACTS 

After you have the procedures roughed out draft a preliminary flowchart. There will be some 
areas which can obviously be improved. Duplicated efforts, bottlenecks, too many reviews, 
overlapping duties, unneces sary workstep s, etc., are often revealed when you can visualize the 
procedures shown on the preliminary flowcharts. 

EXAMPLE OF PINPOINTING AREAS 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Ask yourself '‘Y/HY” to every operation shown. (See next page for checklist of questions whid 
will help you.) 









SIMPLIFIED FLOWCHARTING 





ample of Flowchart of Present Syst< 






FLORIDA ST AT?. COURTS SYSTEM 
.TYPICAL WORKFLOW - CIVIL CASES - CIRCUIT AND 








Appendix A-5 
Case Jacket^ Flow 



MISDUMIiANOR CASF.S 
Intake thycnip.h Arraignment 





CHART A- 1 



1. Intake/Grand Jury 

(1) .Office DA 

The office "DA 1! is a legal paraprofessional . 

He is the initial intake point for police prosecution reports 
(PD 163). Checks for completion of paper work. Schedules 
papering interviews in misdemeanors. Makes PROMIS pending case 
inquiry and WALES check for outstanding warrants via computer 
terminal. Refers felony cases to felony section. Begins pre- 
paration of case jacket. 

(2) Papering AUSA 

- Interviews P.0, and witnesses. 

- determines charges to be brought, if any. 

- completes the Processing and Trial Preparation Worksheet 
(USAS-2) , case jacket (USAS-1) and related forms. 

s - takes all action necessary for case preparation such as 

ordering additional investigation, line-ups, etc. 

(3) Information writers 

- Receive the case after preparation by the papering AUSA. 

- choose the correct information form or forms according to 
the charges selected by the papering AUSA. 

- complete the informations and insert in the jacket. 

- check the jacket for completeness and arrangement of required 
documents. 

(4) Reviewing Assistant 

- Ensures accountibility for all cases scheduled for arraignment 
or presentment. 

- reviews the case for legal sufficiency of the charging 
decision. 

- He exercises approval authority in all matters requiring approval 
and or filing by the United States Attorney. 

(5) Line-up Clerk 

- Arranges and schedules line-ups and prepares and files requests 
for court orders. 

- files requests for orders for handwriting,- fingerprints and 
blood analyses, balistics tests, chemical analysis and other 
laboratory tests. 

2. Court 

- Police officer takes the case jacket to the Court's numbering 
desk where a serialized docket number is assigned. 
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Jackets ,for cases in which the defendant is in the lock-up are 
sent to the criminal Justice Act (CJA) Office where defense 
counsel are assigned for indigent defendants. 

3. Arraignment Court 

U.S. Attorney's case jackets and court case jackets are received 
from the court's numbering desk or CJA. The court receives the 
Bail Agency report. Defense counsel enters his appearance. 

- The charges are read 

- Plea entered 

•- Jury trial demanded or waived 

- Release conditions set 

- Date set for trial. 

PROMIS update coding sheets are prepared for each case by the 
paraprofessional assigned to tne courtroom. He also reviews 
case jacket entries made by the' AUSA for completeness and a 
accuracy and resolves i neons istenci es. 

4. Reviewing Assistant 

After arraignment, the reviewing assistant accounts for all cases 
appearing on the lock-up, citation, bond, and late van lists for that 
day. He determines that all cases have been properly handled. 

4A. Copies of the Crime Analysis Worksheet for PROMIS, the Police Prose- 
cution Report, the Processing and Trial Preparation Worksheet, Witness 
worksheet, and the PROMIS update coding sheet are delivered to, tne Data 
Entry section for initial entry into PROMIS. Tne material is coded and 
entered in machine readable format on magnetic tapes which are delivered 
to the Department of Justice for overnight processing. 

5. Special Litigation Team ("Major Violators") 

All cases are reviewed by the cnief of the special litigation team 
for potential special assignment to a team member for pre-trial preparation. 
Those selected are prepared through witness interview, documentation and 
investigation. Except in rare instances, the members of the team do not try 
the cases. 

6. Control Center 

All case jackets are delivered to the file control center where they 
are again accounted for by comparison with the annotated lock-up, bond, 
and citation lists. 

7. Witness Notification Section 

Subpoenas are dated and mailed to witnesses. 

Subpeonas returned as undeliverable are referred by the witness 
notification unit to the Police Liaison office. 

In short continuances, witnesses are notified by telephone. 
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8. Administration 

(1) PROMIS Input 

After return from the witness Notification Section, the name of 
the AUSA in specially assigned ("MV") cases is entered in the 
PROMIS record for each case. 

(2) Control Center 

Cases are sorted into specially assigned and routine categories. 
Charge-out cards are prepared for each case. The name of the 
AUSA in specially assigned cases are entered on the charge-out 
card. 

9A. Routine Cases 

Those case jackets not specially assigned are file^; in the open case 
file in court case number sequence. 

9*B. Special litigation ("MV") 

Cases specially assigned are returned to the Special Litigation Team 
where they are kept until the day of trial. The AUSA specially assigned 
takes cognizance of all pre-trial matters. 

The charge-out cards are filed in case number sequence in the open 
case file. 
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APPRAISAL OF EMPLOYEE FOR PROMOTION 
TO NONSUPERVISORY OR FIRST LEVEL SUPERVISORY POSITION 


| NAME OF EMPLOYEE 


INSTRUCTIONS 

An employee's performance in the present position or assignment wjll be rated only on those 
factors that are directly related to the requirements of the position to be filled. The rating 
factors checked below represent these requirements. Check the gradation that reflects the 
employee’s performance in the identified factors and sign and date the form. Single appraisals 
must be reviewed by a higher level supervisor. 


PRESENT POSITION AND GRADE 


1 STATION NAME AND LOCATION 


RATING FACTOR 


PERFORMANCE LEVEL 


SERVED 


□ i. 

Amount of work produced. 
(Consider the work produced 
in relation to requirements 


□ a. 

level expected. 


□ b. 

Work output is slightly 
below level expected. 


□ c. 

Work output meets require- 


□ D. 

Work output exceeds 
requirements in most cases 


□ E. 

Work output consistently 
exceeds requirements. 

. . ' ' . .. : • . ' 


□ F. 


□ 2. 

Acceptability of work. 


□ A. 

Work frequently has to be 


□ B. 

Work occasionally must be 


□ c. 

Work is generally accepta- 


□ D. 

Work is of high quality. 


□ E. 

Work is of exceptional 
quality. 


□ F. 


□ 3. 

Application to the job and 
the extent of supervision 
and direction required. 


□ a. 

Work habits are irregular. 
Requires considerable 


□ B- 

Get behind schedule unless 
closely supervised. 


□ C. 

Completes work with 
normal supervision. 


□ D. 

Completes work with 
minimal supervision. 


□ E. 

Consistently completes 
assignment with minimal 
supervision and seeks out 
additional assignments. 


□ F. 


□ 4. 

Compliance with rules and 
approved procedures. 


□ a. 

Disregards rules and proce- 
dures so frequently that 
disciplinary action is war- 


□ B. 

Occasionally fails to com- 
ply and must be reminded 
of responsibilities. 


□ c. 

Complies with clearly 
defined requirements. 


□ d. 

Not only complies with 
requirements but makes an 
effort to follow their 


□ E. 

Follows full intent of 
rules and procedures and 
inspires other to do so. 


□ F. 


□ 5. 

Ability to establish and 
maintain effective work 
relationships. 


□ A. 

Gets along fairly well with 
antagonizes and irritates 


□ B. 

Occasionally creates prob- 
lems through lack of diplo- 


□ C - 

Maintains satisfactory 
work relationships with 
most people. 


□ D - 

Maintains effective work- 
relationships with all 
types of people. 


□ E. 

Is highly effective in 
dealing with all types of 
people, even in most diffi- 
cult situations. 


□ F. 


□ 6. 

Effectiveness of skills and 
degree of job knowledge. 


□ A. 

Exhibits deficiencies in 
essential job knowledge. 
Depends largely on others. 


□ B. 

[ Demonstrates minimum 
knowledge of job. Rare!' 
has ideas for improving 
work methods. 


□ c. 

Has satisfactory knowledge 
of job. Recognizes need to 
improve work methods. 


□ a 

Has belter than average 
knowledge of job*. Looks 
for methods to improve 
work. 


□ e. 

Has exceptional knowledge 
of job. Independently 
solves many of the prob-^ 


Of. 


□ 7. 

Acceptance of instructions 


□ A. 

Often resists instructions 


□ B. 

Occasionally resists 
instructions or directions 
and supervisory decisions. 


□ c. 

Normally accepts and fol- 
lows supervisory direction. 


0 D. 

When requested, readily 
accepts and performs addi- 
tional assignments. Works 
well as a team member. 


□ E. 

Recognizes and assumes 
additional assignments 
| without being told. 
Strongly supports supervi- 


Of. 
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A«PC^cSi ;( ic EE PERF0RMANCE RATING and I POSITION TYPE " 

ASSE^EMT RJLEVAN T TO PROMOTION POTENTIAL ' □ supeRVIS 

■ " - nS fUCf/ ° nS 00 fevqrse befofe com pleting form J [H NONSUPER 

lAMF nr tuni n vrr ..■■■■■ J 



— SECTION I - EMPLO YEE PERFORMANCE RATING 



Rate all employees on the first four factors and rate su ( 
MABg18ai AT d" I ? erformanc 1 e f°Us So short of requlremt 



OVERALL PERFORMANCE RATING □UNSATISFACTORY Q SATI 



- S E CTION II ■ A SSESSMENT OF ABILITIES AN D TRAITS RELE VANT TO PROMOTION POTENTIAL - 



directions for completing section II 



U! I 



4. FOLLOWING THROUGH ON ASSIGNMENTS - 



ADAPTABILITY - Shifting readily tc 



8. COMMUNICATING ORALLY - Effectively presentin 



EMPLOYEE ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF RECEIPT 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 


Date of Rating 


Name of Employee 


1 Division or Office i 


Unit 


Title of Present Position 


Grade 


Series 


Period Covered 


I Reason for Evaluate 
PROMOTION EVALUATION 


Lon (Probationary, I 


\nnual or Short Term)' 



period as measured against established requirements. "Average," "Below Average- 
Acceptable," and "Above Average" levels will be considered as "Satisfactory" for 
performance appraisal purposes. For factors which are not applicable, or where 
the rating official has insufficient evidence on which to rate the factor, the 
"Don't Know" level will be checked and explained under Comment. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 



Consider each factor separately and 
independently of all others. (See 
attached) 

Don't let your rating on one factor 
influence your ratings on the other 
factors. An employee may be rated 
low on one factor and high on 
another. 

Don't allow one recent atypical in- 
cident to unduly influence the com- 
plete picture. 

If factor is not applicable to the 
job being evaluated, do not use it. 



5. For supervisory jobs also use 
factors 13-18 as applicable. 

6. Circle the number of the ap- 
plicable factors whigh you 
feel are most significant for 
the job, if applicable. 

7. Rating Levels: 

1- Outstanding 

2- Above Average 

3- Average 

4- Below Average-Acceptable 

5- Unsatisfactory 

6- Don 't Know 



♦Explanation of Factors 


and 


Ratine 


Levels 


Attached. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


C 




1 




3 


4 


5 


t. 


1. Job Knowledge 














“SUPERVISORY FACTORS 

13. Employee Relations 














2 


Utilization of 
Time 














14. 


Employee Recognition 
and Development 














3. 


Job Attitude 














15. 


Planning . 














4 


Learning Ability 














16. 


Organizing 














5 


Dependability 














17. 


Directing Operations 














6 


Initiative 


i 












18, 


Controlling Operations 














7. 


Judgment 














OVERALL FACTORS 
















Oral Expression 














2 0 
















~~9~. 


Writing Ability 














OTHER 

21, 


FACTORS 














10. 


Independence 




_ 






















it; 


Quality of Work 














22. 














12. 


Cooperation 





























AMY NARRATIVE In addition to comments on rating levels a complete evaluation should 
COMMENT ON compare performance with written or unwritten performance standards for 
EVALUATION TO the employee's position. If overall rating of the employee is out- 
BE MAOE IN standing, or unsatisfactory, you should indicate what action you have 
REVERSE taken or plan to take as a result of such rating. For any comments you 

feel are nedossary, use the reverse side. 

UA'SEtTOU THE ABOVE EVAHJST'I'(J:nH7\VrRAtED THmRPE07EE: (Complete if Annua' 1 or Probationary 
Performance Rating is being made.) 



0 Satisfactory 0 Unsatisfactory 


f~1 Outstanding 


I [ Performance Rating 

Postponed 




Supervisor 


♦Employee 


[Approving Official 


Signature 






i 


Date 









♦Employee may make his comments on reverse. Employee signature does not indicate his 
concurrence in the rating but- only his acknowledgement that his supervisor discussed 
the rating with him and he received a copy of this appraisal. 
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prosecutor's performance evaluation 



Name 


Entry on Duty 


Period Covered by Evaluation 


Performance Factors 


Excellent 


Very Good 


Adequate 


Unsatisfactory 


A. Professional Effectiveness 
and Judgment 






1 




B. Knowledge and Ability 










C. Industricrusness and 
Dependability 










D. Interest and Initiative 











Subjective Performanc e Rating ; State as briefly or in as much detail, as you feel 
is necessary (using the reverse side i : needed) your views as to the quality of 
the Assistant's performance, including those areas of greatest strength and in 
most need of improvement, and how the Assistant compares in overall quality of 
performance with Assistants whom you have supervised during the past year. 



Courtroom or Performance Observation Indicate date(s) of observation, 
supervisor (s) Who observed performance, and comments on quality of performance. 
(Use reverse side if necessary.) 



Counselling S ession : Describe the session briefly, noting the date of the 

session, the supervisor who conducted it, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Assistant's performance that were discussed, the Assistant's response, the length 
of time the supervisor and the Assistant feel the Assistant should remain in the 
section (if the Assistant is still there), and the Assistant's desires and the 
supervisor's recommendation as to which section the Assistant should next be 
transferred. (Use reverse side if necessary.) 



Signed (Chief of Section or DivisionT 



PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM TO EXECUTIVE AUSA BY 
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HIGH COST OF THE WRITTEN WORD* 



Y OU can talk about the high cost of planting pine trees, drilling wells, 
running the copying machine, or spraying sagebrush, and people will 
understand you; You’ll get through to them; they’ll see what you are talk- 
ing about and they’ll know right oil, for a fact, that these things cost a 
lot of money. 

But try talking to these same people about the high cost of the written 
word and see what happens. They’ll nod agreement and be shocked that 
words can cost so much. They'll shake their heads and mumble something 
about such high cost being "absolutely unbelievable.” But do they really 
understand? Do they realize what you’re talking about; do they see these 
high costs for what they are? 

We can’t buy words like we buy pine seedlings, or stockwptcr wells, 
so it’s as though words have no inherent value and can’t be measured in 
money or evaluated in terms of costs. 

The fact is that in BLM, as in all Government agencies and private in- 
dustries, more people are working at producing words than at anything else. 
Producing words is the biggest single work program we have, and, like any 
other big work program, it costs hard, cold cash, cash by the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, dollars we wouldn’t spend lightly if we were buying 
something we could yardstick out, count and weigh, and get a bid on. 

Why is it that the most expensive work activity we have, the one that 
involves the greatest number of employees, that requires acquired skill and 
human understanding, the one on which all other work programs depend, 
is the one that gets the least attention and consideration? 

Prof. W. F. Carstens of the Sandia Corporation says that one-fourth of 
the most expensive manpower in any organization is devoted to turning out 
written words, and when one odds the fact that a high percentage of the 
product of all this effort is of poor quality, it is clear s*paething^ihould be 
done about it. 

Using this one-fourth figure and considering salaries alone, we get a 
writing cost of 8275,000 a year for our own top echelon. This does not 
include the cost of paper, typing, duplicating, mailing, reading,. or — more 
important — the cost for salaries of others who write and the hundreds who 
read. 

Now if you add three-fifths of that $275,000, or 8165,000, as the cost of 
getting the words typed and mailed, you come out with a total of $440,000 
for a portion of BLM writing for a single year. We can’t treat costs like 
these as though they were insignificant. 

For every word you write in a letter or a memo, you pay 1.6 cents; for 
every 10 words you write, you could buy 16 one-year-old pine seedlings. Or 



♦Source: Reprinted from "Goobbledygook Has Gotta Go," 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management. 
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for the cost of the 38 million words BLM writers put into memos, letters, 
and news releases in 1 year, you could buy 60.8 million pine seedlings, 
enough to cover 101,000 acres with 600 trees per acre. Or you could spray 
204,000 acres at $2.50 an acre, or plow and reseed 60,800 acres of range 
land at $10 per acre. 

Do these costs sound like words come cheap, as though they were a minor 
item in the annual budget? 

Here’s the way we figured our costs on an average 250-word BLM memo 
or letter: 

Writer’s costs: 

(1) 15 minutes — preparation time, researching, thinking, etc.; 

(2) 15 minutes — dictating time, proofing, signing, etc.; 

Total : 30 minutes at $5 per hour (middle of Grade 11) 1 $2. 50 

Secretary’s costs: 

(1) 10 minutes — dictating time; 

(2) 20 minutes — -transcribing, proofing, folding, etc.; 

Total: 30 minutes at $3 per hour (top of Grade 5) $1. 50 



Total cost of memo or letter — $4.00 

Now let’s see how we arrived at the total of 152,000 letters and memos 
written in the Bureau in 1 year: 



BLM letters-memos for 1 year at average cost of $4 per letler-memo 



Office(.) 


Toul 
1 year 


Average per 
office^*) 


Total coat 
for office(*) 


Total co*t 
to bureau 


Washington 


'42,000 

58.000 

52.000 


807 


*168,000 

232.000 

208.000 




11 State office* 


*102 






>16 








Tot»l j 


* 152, 000 


925 


608,000 i 


*$608,000 





1 This 42,000 figure is an 
• Each. 



estimate by the Washington office. 



' This 152,000 total does not include the letters that pour out of land offices and 
service centers by the thousiDds each month; nor does it include the bundle* of 
special reports, studies, and publications prepared yearly by BLM. The 102 weekly 
average for each State is no doubt low, as some Slates probably put oul.two or three 
times that many each Week, And < be 16-each weekly average for disirict office* 
also probably is low, as some of the bigger districts may put out 16 or more a day. 

* This 5608,000, it should be remembered, represents only a tmall part of the total 
cost BLM pays for the written word each year. • 



* Actually, this 12.50 writing cost is low for an average 250-word memo or letter, if 
it is to be'readably well done. Tests and checks in our own office show that for a 
writer to start off cold on a 250-word memo, he probably needs (and takes) 60 to 80 
minutes, or even more. This is especially true of memos that have to be read and 
understood by a number of people on the receiving end. Moreover, this $250 figure i« 
unrealistic in that it does not permit any time for rough drafting, editing, or rewriting, 
time which most readable memos demand, need, and sometimes get 



The thing to remember here is that this $608, 000, which for convenience, 
we 11 round off at $600,000, does not include reading and translating costs 
*t the other end, where word-costs skyrocket. One thing is certain : 
$600,000 is not peanuts, is a big budget item, does deserve careful attention 
and scrutiny. 

And here are a few national statistics: Writing-cost analyst Richard 
Morris figures that 15 percent of all letters and memos are fog-induced, 
are merely requests for clarification of a previous letter or memo. This 
would mean that in the year under review, 15 percent of 152,000 letters 
and memos, or 22,800, which means 5,700,000 words costing $91,200 
were wasted and unnecessary, were written solely because of and in answer 
-to fog. That’s nearly $100,000 down the drain, plus the cost of wasted 
time and energy in reading, plus the cost of confusion in trying to translate 
and in writing for clarification. 

Another waste-factor in BLM writing is the “no-need-for” letters and 
memos, those which shouldn’t have been written in the first place. There 
is no exact way of knowing what percentage of the total these: make up, 
but our own records for 6 months show a 6-percent figure; 6 out of every 
100 letters and memos were “no-need-fors.” This 6-percent figure ia 
lower by several percentage points than many BLM readers think it should 
be. If we use this figure, and we, too, suspect it is far too low, then a total 
of 9,120 memos and letters were wasted, or 1,365,000 words at a cost of 
$36,480. 

Now if we add the fog-induced memos and the no-need-for memos, we 
get a total of 31,920 wasted copies, 7,980,000 words costing $127,680. 
Which also doesn’t come under the heading of peanuts, nor in the category 
of small budget items. 

Nor are we finished with these waste-cost figures. It’s commonly ac- 
cepted that business writing is twice as wordy as necessary and that gov- 
ernment writing is wordier than business writing. This doesn’t mean that 
writing costs are double for a double-length memo or letter, but it doe* 
mean that BLM writers produced 38 million words in memos and letter* 
in 1 year, when 19 million would have been enough. So if BLM letter* 
and memos had been put in simple, direct English during the year under 
review, the Bureau would have saved $304,0001 Added to the costa of 
no-need-for and fog-induced memos, this totals $431,680. 

That’s only one side of the word-cost coin, the writing side, where cost* 
are lowest. On the other side of the coin, the reading-translating side, 
costs are devastating. Just how long has it been since you sat in on a 
special, executive-level meeting that was called solely for the purpose of 
figuring out exactly what a memo meant, what a directive said, or what a 
study or report recommended? These costs, too, are generally ignored 
or looked upon as trivial. Nobody seems to understand them well enough 
to do something about them. 




Before we show you these reading-translating costs, we’d like to make 
a point: The extra time the writer gives to making a memo clear and read- 
able is time economically spent, is money saved. Too many writers feel 
time 6pent in writing has no economic value, that if you are a competent 
writer, you’re also a fast writer. Patience and time-consuming care arc 
sneered at and quickness is extolled. 

The table at the end of this chapter shows you that if the writer of the 
tabulated memo bad spent a full 8 hours making it clear and readable, 
he could have saved the Bureau $422.50. This is where we ought to learn 
a simple economic principle: A. writer can afford to increase his writing 
time in direct proportion to the number of people who have to read and 
understand his memo. 

In practice this principle works like this: If you write a gobbledygooked 
memo that goes to 100 people for action, a memo that takes 30 minutes to 
read and translate when it should have taken only 5, then your bad writ- 
ing consumes 50y 2 hours ($252.50) of writing and reading time when it 
should have consumed only 8% hours ($44.17) . 

In other words, even though you cost the Bureau only $2.50 for the 
half-hour you took to write the memo, you cost it another $208.33 for 
the time you DIDN’T take to write it clearly, for the time you caused your 
readers to wrestle with words and meaningB. 

What’s more, you could have spent 42 hours writing this same memo to 
make it readable, down to 5 minutes, and the memo wouldn’t have cost the 
Bureau one single penny more than it did by your flapping it out in 30 
minutes. 

Therefore, when you figure the actual' cost of the written word, you 
always have to figure in the reading and translating time on the other 
end of the line, where costs bunch up and multiply. The cost formula on 
anything written, and you can figure this very easily yourself, is worked 
out like this: 

PT (preparition time) plaa RT (reading time) times NR (number of 
readers) equal*: Toul cobI of the written word. 

Remember that a very slight increase in writing time can often result 
in a very large total savings in reading time; or, a very large increase in 
writing time can also result in a very large increase in total savings w 
reading time. 

Now, see this formula and these principles at work in the following table, 
which was built from an actual 250-word BLM memo that by actual count 
was circulated for action to 230 readers. The original, memo was rated 
very difficult reading, but it was edited down and rewritten several time* 
until it rated as very easy reading. See how, even though the preparatio 
time increases radically each time, the reading and translating cost* ooa 
linue to go down, and the savings continue to multiply: 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT HANDBOOKS 



The following Records Management Handbooks prepared by the National Archives 
and Records Service provide most of the guidance needed to achieve efficiency and 
economy in office paperwork operations. 

(Order from the Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, unless otherwise in- 
dicated.) 

No. 

Date Pages Price G PO Catalog Number 



Managing Correspondence 



Correspondence Management 


1973 


35 


$ .65 


GS4.6/2:C81 


Form and Guide Letters 


1973 


45 


.80 


GS4.6/2:L56 


Plain Letters (How to improve 


1973 


51 


.95 


*2202-00041 


official letter writing) 


U.S. Government Correspondence Manual 


1968 


68 


1.75 


‘ GS1 . 6/ 6 : C81 


Managing Directives: 


Communicating Policy and Procedure 


1967 


62 


1.15 


GS4.6/2:C73 


Managing Forms: 


Forms Analysis 


1960 


62 


.90 


GS4.6/2:F76 


Forms Design 


1960 


89 


1.25 


GS4. 6/2 : F76/2 


Forms Management 


1969 


34 


.60 


GS4 . 6/2 : F76/3 


Specialty Forms 


1974 


57 


1.00 


*2201-00058 


Mechanizing Paperwork: 
Copying Equipment 


1966 


82 


1.25 


GS1 . 6/6 : C79 


Source Data Automation 


1965 


78 


.50 


GS4.6/2:S08 


Managing Current Files: 


Files Operations 


1964 


76 


1.05 


GS4 . 6/2 : F47 


File Stations 


1967 


52 


.85 


GS4 . 6/2 : F47/3 


Subject Filing 


1966 


40 


.30 


GS4 . 6/2 : F47/2 


Managing Information Retrieval: 


Information Retrieval 


1972 


132 


1.65 


GS4.6/2: IN3/2 


Information Retrieval Systems 


1970 


150 


2.25 


GS4.6/2IN3 


Microform Retrieval Equipment Guide 


1974 


90 


1.50 


GS4.6/2:M58/974 


Microfilming Records 


1974 


168 


2.35 


GS4.6/2:M58/2 


Computer Output Microfilm 


1975 


48 


1.05 


GS4.6/2:M58/3 


Managing the Mail : 


Managing the Mail 


1971 


94 


1.40 


GS4.6/2:M28 


Managing Noncurrent Files: 


Applying Records Schedules 


1961 


23 


.20 


GS4 . 6 : R24/3 


Federal Records Centers 


1967 


39 


.20 


GS4.6:R24/2 


Federal Vital Records Program 


1968 


16 


.20 


GS4.6/2:R24/968 



*GP0 Stock Number 
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Employee Labor Cost 



An rv 


ually 


$4368.00 


4576.00 


4784.00 


4992.00 


5200.00 


5408.00 


5616.00 


5824.00 


6032.00 


6240.00 


7280.00 


8320.00 


9360.00 


Kor 


ithly 


364.00 


381.33 


398.67 


415.00 


433.23 


450.67 


468.00 


485. 00 


503.00 


520.00 


607.00 


693.00' 


780.00 


We 


eklv 


84.00 


83.00 


92.00 


96.00 


100.00 


104.00 


108.00 


112.00 


116.00 


120.00 


140.00 


160.00 


180.00 


Hourly 


2.10 


2.20 


2.30 


2.40 


2.50 


2.60 


2.70 


2.80 


2.90 


3.00 


3.50 


4.00 


4.50 


Per 


Minute 


.0350 


. 0367 


.0383 


.0400 


.0417 


. 0433 


.0450 


.0467 


.0483 


.0500- 


. 0583 


.0667 


.0750 






























Ti 


ime 








Cost 


Per Trip 


To Use 


Copy Machine 














Minutes 




























Feet 


(Round 






























Trip} 




























50 


‘ ' v .20 ' 


.0070 


.0073 


.0077 


.0080 


.0083 


.0087 


.0090 


.0093 


.0097 


.0100 


.0117 


.0133 


.0150 


100 


.40 


.0140 


.0146 


.0154 


.0160 


.0166 


.0174 


.0180 


.0187 


.0193 


.0200 


. 0233 


.0267, 


.0300 


150 


• SO 


.0210 


.0219 


.0231 


.0240 


.0249 


.0261 


.0270 


.0280 


.0290 


*0300 


.0350 


.0400 


. 0450 


200 


.80 


.0280 


.0292 


.0308 


.0320 


.0332 


.0348 


.0360 


.0374 


.0386 


. 0400 


.0466 


.0534 


.0600 


250 


1.00 


.0350 


.0365 


. 03B5 


.04 00 


.0415 


.0435 


.0450 


.0467 


.0483 


.0500 


. 0583 


. 06G7 


.0750 


300 


1.20 


.0420 


,0433 


.0462 


.0480 


.0498 


.0522 


.0540 


.0560 


.0580 


.0600 


.0700 


.0800 


.0900 


350 


1.40 


.0490 


.0511 


.0539 


.0560 • 


.0581 


.0609 


.0630 


.0654 


.0676 


.0700 


.0816 


.0934 


.1050 


400 


l.bO 


.0560 


.0584 


.0616 


.0640 


.0664 


.0696 


.0720 


.0747 


.0773 


.0800 


.0933 


.1067 


.1200 


450 


1.80 


.0630 


.0657 


.0693 


.0720 


.0747 


.0783 


.0810 


.0841 


.0869 


.0900 


.1049 


.1201 


.1350 


500 


2.00 


.0700 


. 0730 


.0770 


.0800 


.0830 


.0870 


.0900 


.0934 


.0966 


.1000 


.1166 


.1334 


.1500 


550 


2.20 


.0770 


.0803 


.0847 


.0880 


.0913 ' 


.0957 


.0990 


.1027 


.1063 


.1100 


.1283 


.1467 


.1650 


600 


2.40 


.0840 


.0876 


.0924 


.0960 


.0996 


-.1044 


.1080 


.1121 


.1159 


.1200 


.1399 


.1601 


.1800 


65C 


2.60 


.0910 


.0949 


.1001 


.1040 


.1079 


.1131 


.1170 


.1214 


.1256 


.1300 


.1516 


.1734 


.1950 


700 


2.80 


. 0980 


.1022 


.1078 


.1120 


.1162 


.1218 


.1260 


.1308 


.1352- 


.1400 


.1632 


.1868 


.2100 


750 


3.00 


.1050 


.1095 


.1155 


.1200 


■-1245 


.1305 


.1350 


.1401 


.144 9 


.1500 


.1749 


.2001 


.2250 


300 


3.20 


.1120 


.1168 


.1232 


.1280 


.1328 


.1392 


.1440 


.1494 


.1546 


.1600 


.1866 


.2134 


.2400 


350 


3.40 


.1190 


.1241 


.1309 


.1360 


.1411 


.1479 


.1530 


.1588 


.1642 


.1700 


.1982 


. 22G8 


.2550 


900 


3.60 


.1260 


.1314 


.1386 


.1440 


.1494 


.1566 


.1620 


.1681 


. .1739 


.1800 


.2099 


.24 01 


.2700 


950 


3.80 


.1330 


.1387 


.1463 


.1520 


.1577 


.1653 


.1710 


.1775 


.1835 


.1900 


.2215 


.2535 


.2850 


lofty 


4.00 


.1400 


.1460 


.1540 


.1600 


.1660 


.1740 


.1800 


.1868 


.1932 


.2000 


.2332 


. 2668 


.3000 


1050 


4.20 


.1470 


.1533 


.1617 


.1680 


.1743 


.1827 


.1890 


.1961 


.2029 


.2100 


.2449 


.2801 


.3150 



Note. Interfi 



tllowance of 10 percent should be added to cost. 



Appendix D 

DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
CASE PROGRESS DOCKET CARD 



Spacing on this form is critical; therefore, detailed speci- 
fications are provided. The form is printed edge-to-edge on 
8^2 by 11 inch card stock, with Parts I through V on the front 
and Parts VI and VII printed head-to-toe on the reverse. 



a. Vertical Spacing in 


One-Sixths (l/6s) of an 


Inch 


FRONT SIDE 




REVERSE SIDE 






1/6 ins 




1/6 ins 


Item 


Spaces 


Item 


1 Spaces 


Part I Heading 


2 


Part V Heading 


1 


Item 1A 


3 


Items 41-45 Headings 


1 


Item IB 


3 


Rows E-H 


2 


Item 2 


4 


Reason Codes 


4% 


Item 3 Heading 


1 






Items 3A & 3B 


3 


Part VI Heading 


1 


Items 4-6 


2 


Item 46 Heading 


3 


Items 7-13 


3 


Items 47-50 Headings 


1 


Item 14 


7 


Items 47-50 Sub- 




Item 15 


3 


headings 


2 


Item 16 


4 ' 


Rows A-D 


2 






Items 51-53' 


3 


Part II Heading 


1 


Confinement Types 


2 


Items 17-29 


3 






Item 30 


■ 9 


Part VII, each line 


2 


Part III Heading 


1 






Items 31-37 Headings 


2 






Rows A-D 


3 






Disposition Types 


2 






Part IV Heading 


1 






Items 38-40 


2 






Part V Heading 


1 






Items 41-45 Headings 


1 






Rows A-D 


2 







FRONT SIDE 







1/10 ins. 






1/10 ins 




Item 


Spaces 




Item 


Spaces . 


Items 1-3 


21 


Item 


40 


25 


Row 3A 


10 


Item 


41 


6 


Row 3B 


11 


Item 


42 


19 


Item 


4 


38 


Item 


43 


28 


Item 


5 


11 


Item 


44 


13 


Item 


6 


15 


Item 


45 


19 


Item 


7 


38 








Item 


8 


5 




REVERSE 


SIDE 


Item- 


9 


6 








Item 


10 


15 




Item 


1/10 ins 


''Item 


11 '' 


38 








Item 


11A 


11 


Item 


41 


6 


Item 


11B 


13 


Item 


42 


19 


Item 


11C 


14 


Item 


43 


28 


-Item 


12 


15 


Item 


44 


13 


Item 


13 


10 


Item 


45 


19 


Item 


14 


38 


Item 


46 


2 


Items 15-16 


26 


Item 


47 


22 


Item 


17 


10 


Item 


47A 


7 


Item 


18 


20 


Item 


47B 


3 


Item 


19 


12 


Item 


47C 


12 


Item 


20 


31 


Item 


48 


17 


Item 


21 


12 


Item 


48A 


8 


Item 


22 


6 


Item 


48B 


9 


Item 


23 


19 


Item 


49 


25 


Item 


24 


12 


Item 


49A 


8 


Item 


25 


6 


Item 


49B 


8 


Item 


26 


18 


Item 


49C 


9 


Item 


27 


18 


Item 


50 


19 


Item 


28 


19 


Item 


50A 


8 


Item 


29 


36 


Item 


50B 


11 


Item 


30 


12 


Item 


51 


12 


Item 


31 


22 


Item 


52 


29 


. Item 


31A 


8 


Item 


53 


44 


| Item 


32 


7 








i Item 


33 


6 








Item 


34 


14 








Item 


35 


7 








Item 


36 


13 








' Item 


37 


8 








• Item 


38 


25 








i .Item 


39 


34 
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Item 

9 Race (possibly use check blocks with letters or 

other codes or abbreviations) 

11 Identification Numbers 

30 Method by Which Brought Before this Court 

34 Filed By and Date 

36 Reason if Rejected, Nolle Prosequi or Dismissed 

"Disposition Types" (Following Part III) 

38 Prosecutor (s) 

42 Old Release Status 

43 Type of Event 

45 New Release Status 

"Reason Codes" (Following Part V) 

49 Special (Sentence) 

"Special Sentence Type" (Following Part VI — requires 
specifying various types of special sentences, such 
as work release, and assigning a code number to each.) 
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SEARCH CODES 




Appendix E 



SEARCH CODES 

SOVEREIGNTY 0100 



TREASON 0101 
TREASON MISPRISION 0102 
ESPIONAGE 0103 
SABOTAGE 0104 
SEDITION 1 0105 
SELECT SVC ’ 0106 

MILITARY 0200 



DESERTION 0201 

IMMIGRATION 0300 

ILLEGAL ENTRY 0301 

FALSE CITIZEN 0302 

SMUGGLE ALIENS 0303 

HOMICIDE 0900 

KILL-FAMILY-GUN , 0901 

KILL-FAMILY 0902 

KILL-NONFAM-GUN ' 090 3 

KILL-NONFAM 0904 

KILL-PUB OFF-GUN 0905 

KILL-PUB OFF 0906 

KILL-POL OFF-GUN 0907 

KILL-POL OFF 090 8 

NEG MANSL-VEHICLE 0909 

NEG MANSL-NOT VEH 0910 

KIDNAPPING 1000 



RANSOM-MINOR-GUN 1001 
RANSOM-MINOR 1002 
RANSOM-MINOR-STGARM 1003 
RANSOM-ADULT-GUN ' 1004 
RANSOM-ADULT 1005 
RANSOM-ADULT-STGARM .1006 
HOSTAGE FOR ESCAPE / 1007 
ABDUCTION-FAMILY 1008 
ABDUCTION-NONFAMILY 1009 



SEXUAL ASSAULT 1100 

RAPE-GUN 1101 

RAPE 1102 

RAPE-STGARM 1103 

SODOMY-BOY-GUN 1104 

SODOMY -MAN-GUN 1105 

SODOMY-GIRL-GUN 1106 

SODOMY-WOMAN-GUN 110? 

SODOMY-BOY 110 8 

SODOMY-MAN 1109 

SODOMY-GIRL 1110 

SODOMY-WOMAN 1111 

SODOMY-BOY-STGARM 1112 

SODOMY -MAN-STGARM 1113 

SODOMY-GIRL-STGARM 1114 

SODOMY-WOMAN-STGARM 1115 

. STAT RAPE 1116 

iOBBERY 1200 

ROB BUSINESS-GUN 1201 

ROB BUSINESS 1202 

ROB BUSINESS-STGARM 1203 

ROB STREET-GUN 1204 

ROB STREET 1205 

ROB STREET-STGARM 1206 

ROB RESIDENCE-GUN 1207 

ROB RESIDENCE 1208 

'ROB RESIDENCE-STGARM 1209 

FORC PURSE SNATCH 1210 

ASSAULT 1300 

ASLT AGG-FAMILY-GUN 1R01 

ASLT AGG-FAMILY 1302 

ASLT ,AGG -FAMILY-STGARM 1303 

ASLT AGG-NONFAMILY-GUN 1304 

ASLT AGG-NONFAMILY 1305 

ASLT AGG-NONFAMILY-STGARM 1306 

ASLT AGG-PUB OFF-GUN 1307 

ASLT AGG-PUB OFF 1308 

ASLT AGG-PUB OFF-STGARM 1309 

ASLT AGG-POL OFF-GUN 1310 

ASLT AGG-POL OFF 1311 

ASLT AGG-POL OFF-STGARM 1312 

ASLT SIMPLE 1313 

ABORTION 1400 

ABORT OTHER 1401 

ABORT SELF 1402 

SOLICIT SUBMIT ABORT 1403 

SOLICIT PERFORM ABORT 1404 

ABORTIFACIENT SELL 1405 
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ARSON 



2000 



ARSON BUS-LIFE 
ARSON RES-LIFE 
ARSON BUS-INS 
ARSON RES-INS 
ARSON BUSINESS 
ARSON RESIDENCE 

EXTORTION 

EXTORT THREAT PERSON 
EXTORT THREAT PROPERTY 
EXTORT THREAT REPUTATION 

BURGLARY 

BURG SAFE-VAULT 
BURG FORCED-RES 
BURG FORCED -NONRES 
BURG NO FORCED-RES 
BURG NO FORCED-NONRES . 
BURG TOOLS 



LARCENY 

POCKET PICK 
PURSE SNATCH 
SHOPLIFT 

LARC PARTS FM VEH 
LARC FM AUTO 
LARC FM VEH TRANS 
LARC FM COIN MACH 
LARC FM BLDG 
LARC FM YARDS 
LARC FM MAILS 



STOLEN VEHICLE 

VEH THEFT SALE 
VEH THEFT STRIP 
VEH THEFT FOR CRIME 
VEH THEFT 

VEH THEFT BY BAILEE 
VEH RCVNG 
VEH STRIP 
VEH POSS 
TRANSPORT 
AIRPLANE THEFT 



2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2100 



2101 

2102 

2103 

2200 

2201 

2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 

2206 

2300 

2301 

2302 

2303 

2304 

2305 

2306 

2307 

2308 

2309 

2310 

2400 

2401 

2402 

2403 

2404 

2405 

2406 

2407 

2408 

2409 

2410 
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FORGERY 


2500 


FORG CHECKS 


2501 


FORGERY 


2502 


COUNTERFEIT 


2503 


COUNTERFEIT-TRANSPORT 


2504 


COUNTERFEIT TOOLS 


2505 


PASS COUNTERFEIT 


2506 


PASS FORGED CHECKS 


2507 


POSSESS COUNTERFEIT 


2508 


FRAUD 


2600 


CON GAME 


2601 


SWINDLE 


2602 


MAIL FRAUD 


2603 


IMPERSONATION 


2604 


FRAUD CREDIT CARDS 


2605 


NSF CHECKS 


2606 


.FALSE STATEMENT 


2607 


Embezzle * 


2700 


STOLEN PROP 


2800 


STOL PROP THEFT SALE 


2801 


STOL PROP THEFT TRANSPORT 


280,2 


STOL PROP THEFT 


2803 


STOL PROP TRANSPORT 


2804 


STOL PROP RECEIV 


2805 


STOL PROP POSSESS 


2806 


STOL PROP CONCEALED 


2807 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


2900 


DAM PROP BUS 


2901 


DAM PROP ' PRIV 


2902 


DAM PROP PUB 


2903 


DANGEROUS DRUGS 


3500 


HALLUC-MANU 


3501 


HALLUC-DIST 


3502 


HALLUC-SELL 


3503 


HALLUC-POSSESS 


3504 


HALLUC 


3505 


HEROIN-SELL 


3510 


HEROIN-SMUG 


3511 


HEROIN-POSSESS 


3512 


HEROIN 


3513 



DANGEROUS DRUGS * (Continued) 

{■ OPIUM-SELL 

OPIUM-SMUG 
OPIUM-POSSESS 
|; OPIUM 

COCAINE-SELL 
I COCAINE-SMUG 

r COCAINE-POSSESS 

COCAINE 

| ' ■ 

I SYNTH NARC-SELL 

| SYNTH NARC-SMUG 

SYNTH NARC-POSSESS 
SYNTH NARC 

NARC EQUIP 

MARIJUANA-SELL 

MARIJUANA-SMUG 

MARIJUANA-POSSESS 

MARIJUANA-PROD 

MARIJUANA 

AMPHET-MANU 

AMPHET-SELL 

{ AMPHET-POSSESS 

AMPHET 

BARBIT-MANU 

BARBIT-SELL 

BARBIT-POSSESS 

BARBIT 

. SEX OFFENSE 

SEX CHILD 
HOMOSEX GIRL 
HOMOSEX BOY 
INCEST MINOR 
INDEC EXP MINOR 
BESTIALITY 
INCEST ADULT 
INDEC EXP ADULT 
1 SEDUCE ADULT 

I HOMOSEX WOMAN 

I HOMOSEX. MAN 

f PEEPING TOM 



3520 

3521 

3522 

3523 



3530 

3531 

3532 

3533 



3540 

3541 
3-542 
3543 



3550 

3560 

3561 

3562 

3563 

3564 



3570 

3571 

3572 

3573 

3580 

3581 

3582 

3583 

3600 



3601 

3602 

3603 

3604 

3605 

3606 

3607 

3608 

3609 

3610 
3611 
3612 
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OBSCENE MATERIAL 



3700 



MANU OBSCENE 3701 
SELL OBSCENE 3702 
MAIL OBSCENE 3703 
POSSESS OBSCENE 3704 
DIST OBSCENE 3705 
TRANSPORT OBSCENE 3706 
OBSCENE COMM 3707 

FAMILY OFF 3800 

NEGLECT FAM 3801 
CRUEL CHILD 3802 
CRUEL WIFE 3803 
BIGAMY 3804 
CONTRIB DELINQ MINOR 3805 
NEGLECT CHILD 3806 
NONPAY ALIMONY 3807 
NONSUPPORT PARENT 3808 

GAMBLING 3900 

BOOKMAKE 3901 
CARDS-OP 3902 
CARDS-PLAY 3903 
DICE-OP ' 3904 
DICE-PLAY '3905 
GAMBLING DEVICE-POSSESS • 3906 
GAMBLING DEVICE-TRANSPORT 3907 
GAMBLING DEVICE-NOT REGIS 3908 
GAMBLING DEVICE 3909 
GAMBLING GOODS-POSSESS 3910 
GAMBLING GOODS -TRANSPORT 3911 
LOTTERY-OP 3912 
LOTTERY-RUN 3913 
LOTTERY-PLAY 3914 
SPORTS TAMPER 3915 
WAGERING INFO-TRANSMIT 3916 
EST GAMBLING PLACE 3917 

COMMERCIAL SEX 4000 

KEEP BROTHEL 4001 
PROCURE PROSTITUTE 4002 
HOMOSEX PROST 4003 
PROSTITUTION 4004 
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LIQUOR. 

MANU LIQUOR 
SELL LIQUOR 
TRANSPORT LIQUOR 
POSSESS LIQUOR 
MISREPRESENT AGE 
LIQUOR 

DRUNK 

OBSTRUCT POLICE 

RESIST OFF 
AID PRIS ESC 
HARBOR FUGTV 
OBSTRUCT CRIM INVEST 
MAKE FALSE REP 
EVIDENCE-DESTROY 
WITNESS -DISSUADE 
WITNESS-DECEIVE 
REFUSING AID OFF 
• COMPOUND CRIME 
UNAUTH COMM' W PRISONER 
ARREST-ILLEGAL 

FLIGHT-ESCAPE 

ESCAPE' 

FLIGHT AVOID 

OBSTRUCT JUDIC (Congr. , Legis.) 

BAIL-SECURED BOND 
BAIL-PERSONAL RECOG 
PERJURY 
PERJURY • 

•CONTEMPT COURT 
OBSTRUCT JUST 
OBSTRUCT COURT 
MISCONDUCT-JUDIC OFF 
CONTEMPT CONGR 
CONTEMPT LEGIS 



4100 

4101 

4102 

4103 

4104 

4105 

4106 

4200 

4800 

4801 

4802 

4803 
4-804 

4805 

4806 

4807 

4808 

4809 ■ 

4810 

4811 

4812 

4900 

4901 

4902 

5000 

5001 

5002 

5003 

5004 

5005 

5006 

5007 

5008 

5009 

5010 



I 
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BRIBERY 



5100 



BRIBE GIVE 
BRIBE OFFER 
BRIBE RECEIVE 
BRIBE SOLICIT 
CONFLICT INT 
GRATUITY GIVE 
GRATUITY OFFER 
GRATUITY RECEIVE 
GRATUITY SOLICIT 
KICKBACK GIVE 
KICKBACK OFFER 
KICKBACK RECEIVE 
KICKBACK SOLICIT 



5101 

5102 

5103 

5104 



5105 

5106 

5107 

5108 

5109 

5110 

5111 

5112 



'5113 



WEAPON OFFENSE 5200 

ALTER ID ON WPN 5201 
CARRY CONCL-D WPN 5202 
CARRY PPOH WPN 5203 
EXPLOS-TEACH USE 5204 
EXPLQS-TRANSPORT 5205 
EXPLOS-USE 5206 
INCEND DEV-POSSESS 5207 
INCEND DEV-USE 5208 
INCEND-TEACH USE 5209 
WPN LIC " ' 5210 
POSSESS EXPL * 5211 
POSSESS WPN 5212 
FIRE WPN 5213 
SELL WPN 5214 



PUBLIC PEACE 


5300 


ANARCHISM 


5301 


RIOT-INCITE 


5302 


RIOT-ENGAGE 


5303 


RIOT-INTERFERE FIRE 


5304 


RIOT-INTERFERE OFF 


5305 


RIOT 


5306 


ASSEMBLY-UNLAW 


5307 


FALSE ALARM 


5308 


HARRASS COMM 


5309 


DESECRATE FLAG 


5310 


DISORDERLY COND 


5311 


DISTURB PEACE 


5312 


CURFEW 


5313 


LOITER 


5314 
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CONSERVATION 6200 

ANIMALS CONSERV ^01 

BIRDS* CONSERV S™ 

FISH CONSERV 

LICENSE CONSERV D ^ U4 

VAGRANCY 6300 
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Name: Robert William 

Address: 4608 W. 37th St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



Re: State v. Rodney Reed 

Cause No. CR75-102D 

Courtroom Four 

City County Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

We have been unable to reach you to inform you. that 
the defendant was found guilty of First Degree Burglary. 

The penalty in this offense carries a prison sentence 
of 10 to 20 years. The judge will pass sentence on 
the defendant in the next few weeks. 

Only by citizens participating fully in the criminal 
justice system, can we as Prosecuting Attorneys, responsibly 
perform our duties. 

We hope that you have not been greatly inconvenienced 
in fulfilling your responsibility as one of the witnesses 
in this case. If you still have questions regarding 
the outcome of the proceedings, please do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 

Again, thank you for your cooperation and support in this 

case. .. . 

Yours truly. 



James F. Kelley 
Prosecuting Attorney 
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OFFICE OF THE PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
OF MARION COUNTY INDIANA 
JAMES F. KELLEY prosecutor 

CITY-COUNTY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46204 • 

PHONE 317 633-3522 




OFFICE OF THE PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
OF MARION COUNTY INDIANA 
JAMES F. KELLEY prosecutor 
CITY-COUNTY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46204 
PHONE 317 633-3522 



July 1, 19XX 



July 1, 1 9XX 



Name: James Mullins 

Address: 2355 E. New York 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



State v. Phillip Masey 

Cause No. CR73-455C I 



Name: Carol Huffman 

Address: 4599 E. 10th St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



Re: State v. Billy Rodgers 

Cause No. CR74-309A 

Courtroom One 

City County Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



We have been unable to reach you by phone to inform 

you that the case in which you were scheduled to testify > 

has been dismissed due to insufficient evidence. 

You may disregard any subpoena received in this case. 

Although this matter did not reach trial, your role 
was an important one. 

•; 

We hope that you have not been greatly inconvenienced 

in fulfilling your responsibility as one of the witnesses. > 

If you still have questions regarding the outcome 

of the proceedings, please do not hesitate to call upon 

us . > 

i 

Again, thank you for your support and cooperation in 
this case. 

Yours truly. 



We have been unable to reach you to inform you regarding 
the completion of this case. The defendant was found 
not guilty. 

The burden of proving a criminal case "beyond a reasonable 
doubt" is not an easy one. It was intentionally made 
that way to reduce the possibility of innocent persons 
being convicted. The important thing is that, with 
your help, we vigorously prosecuted this case within 
the framework of our criminal justice system. 

In being a witness, you have fulfilled a most vital 
and necessary function within our system. You have 
been invaluable to us during the process of this case. 

We truly thank you for all of your assistance and 
cooperation. 

Yours truly. 



James F, Kelley 
Prosecuting Attorney 



James F. Kelley 
Prosecuting Attorney 
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OFFICE OF THE PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
OF MARION COUNTY INDIANA 
JAMES F. KELLEY prosecutor 
CITY-COUNTY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA -46204 



July 1, 19XX 



Name: Lori Donaldson 

Address: 5532 West 43rd 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



State V. John Jones 
Cause No, CR74-123A 



We have been unable to reach you by phone to inform 
you that the defendant in the case State v. John Jones, 
has 'pled guilty to Commission of a felony while armed 
to-wit: robbery, consequently there will be no trial 

in this case. The penalty for this offense carries 
a prison sentence of 15 to 25 years. The judge will 
pass sentence on the defendant in the next few weeks. 
You may disregard any subpoena received in this case. 

We could not have secured this conviction without 
your assistance and cooperation. Even though this 
matter did not reach trial, your role was an important 
one. 

We hope that you have not been inconvenienced too 
much in fulfilling your responsibility as one of the 
witnesses. If you still have questions regarding 
the outcome of the proceedings, please do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 

Again, thank you for your support and cooperation in 
this case. 

Yours truly, 



James F. Kelley 
Prosecuting Attorney 
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COMPARISON OF TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITERS • 
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-I 



TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTERISTIC COMPARISON 



acteristics"'-^^ 


AES-90 


Editext 80 


• MT/ST-II 


MT/ST-IV 


MC/ST-I 


CMC/ST 


CRT 


Standard 


None 


None 








Storage Medium 


Single Diskette 


Single 3M 
Cartridge 


Single Tape 
Cartridge 


Dual Tape 
Cartridge 


Single 
Mag Card 


Single 
Mag Card ' 


Typing Speed 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


1 50 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase 
Price 


$14,900 


$8,000 


$5,850 


$7,650 


$7,875 


$10,575 


Base Rental 


- 


$255 


$195 


$255 


$185 


$245 


Base Lease 


$345 (5 yrs) 


$222 (5 yrs) 


N/A 


N/A 


$160 (2 yrs) 


$230 (2 yrs) 


Storage Medium 


$25 each 


$20 each 


$1 each 


$1 each 


$1 each 


$1 each 


Serviced By 


Manufacturer 


, Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer' s 
Address and 
Telephone 
Number 


Automatic Electronic 
Systems, Inc. 

570 McCaffrey Street 
Montreal , Quebec 
H4TINI , Canada 
(514) 341-5030 


Editext Word 
Processing Corp. 
18-20 Ray Avenue 
Burlington, MA ' 
01803 

(617) 273-2700 


IBM 

Office Products Division 
Parsons Pond Drive 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417 
(201) 848-1900 


Remarks 
















TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTERISTIC COMPARISON 



acteri sties ^ 


MC/ST-II 


Memory * 
Typewri ter 


Videotype 91 


Video type 92 


CRT 


None 


None 


Standard 


Standard 


Storage Medium 


Single 
Mag Card 


Internal Memory 
(See Remarks) 


Single 

Cassette 


Single 

Cassette 


Typing Speed 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase Price 


$11,800 


$5,400 


$17,470 


$19,770 


Base Rental 


$295 


$.165 


$475 


$535 


Base Lease 


$260 (2 yrs) 


$145 (2 yrs) 


$399 (5 yrs) 


$459 (5 yrs) 


Storage Medium 


$1 each 


N/A 


$15 each 


$10 each 


Serviced By 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer's Address 
and Telephone Number 


IBM 

Office Products Division 
Parsons Pond Drive 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417 
(201) 848-1900 


Lexitron Corporation 
9600 De Sota Avenue 
Chatsworth, CA 91311 
(213) 882-5040 


Remarks 

' 




This machine has a 
limited capacity of 
50 pages of stored 
material. The inter- 
nal memory medium is 
a magnetic belt. Its 
applications are ex- 
tremely limited in 
any area of prosecution 
management other than 
preparing some routine 
correspondence . 


Cassette ca- 
pacity is 30 
pages. 


Cassette ca- 
pacity is 30 
pages. 



TEXT- ED IT ING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTER 1ST I C COMPARISON 



Char^^-Model 
acteri sties 


Word Processor 


Quin type 82 


CRT 


Standard 


None 


Storage Medium 


Dual 

Cassette 


Dual 

Cassette 


Typing Speed 


180 wpm (est.) 


150 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase Price 


$17,990 


$7,695 


Base Rental 


$555 90 day 
trial period 


Unknown 


Base Lease 




$245 (1 yr) 


Storage Medium 


$10 each 


$8 each 


Serviced By 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer's Address 
and Telephone Number 


Linolex Systems, Inc. 
5 Esquire Road 
North - Billerica, MA 
01862 

(617) 667-4151 


Quinn Data, Inc. 
1071 Route 22 
Mountainside, NJ 
07092 

(201 ) ,379-7400 


Remarks 


Cassette capacity is 
62 pages. Equipment 
may be programmed 
for nonword process- 
ing tasks. 
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TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTERISTIC COMPARISON 



^ Model 

Char- 

acteri sties 


Dual Card-B 


Single Tape-B 


Dual Tape-B 


Power Typewriter-B 


Dual Media System- B 


CRT 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Storage Medium 


Dual Mag Card 


Single Cassette 


Dual Cassette 


Single Mag Card. 


Single Mag Card & 
Single Cassette 


Typing Speed 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase Price 


$8,870 


$7,195 


$8,350 


$5,770 


$9,070 


Base Rental 


$285 


$195 


$275 


$175 


$330 


Base Lease 


$258 (2 yrs) 


$180 (2 yrs) 


$255 (2 yrs) 


N/A 


$330 


Storage Medium 


$1.00 each 


$9.00 each 


$9.00 each 


$1.00 each 


$1.00 each (card) 
$9.00 each (cassette) 


Serviced By 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer's Address 
and Telephone Number 


Redactron Corporation 
100 Parkway Drive South 
Houppauge, NY 11787 
(516) 543-8700 


Remarks 




Cassette ca- 
pacity is 30 
pages 


Cassette ca- 
pacity is 30 
pages 




Cassette capacity 
is 30 pages 



z~m 



TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTERISTIC COMPARISON 



,, Model 

Char- 

acteristics 


MT-200 


1500 


1800 TR-11 


1900 


CRT 


None 




None 


None 


None 


Storaqe Medium 


Dual Cassette 


Single Cassette 


Single Cassette 


Single Cassette 


Typina Speed 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


150 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase Price 


$8,400. 


$5,995 


$4,500 


$4,995 


Base Rental 


$275 


$180 


$145 


$165 


. Base Lease 


$225 (5 yrs) 


$165 (2 yrs) 


$134 (T yr) 


$152(1 yr) 


Storage Medium 


$9.75 each 


$8.50 each 


$8. 50 each 


$8.50 each 


Serviced By 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer's Address 
and Telephone Number 


Sperry Remington 
Office Machines Division 
P.0. Box 1000 
Blue Bell, PA 19422 
(215) 542-4011 


Trendata Corporation 
610 Polomar Avenue 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086^ 
(408) 732-1790 


Remarks 


Cassette capacity is 
30 pages 


Cassette capac- 
ity is 15 pages 


Cassette capac- 
ity is 15 pages 


Cassette capac- 
ity is 15 pages 




TEXT-EDITING TYPEWRITER 
CHARACTERISTIC COMPARISON 



Model 

Char- 

acteri sties 


Ty-Tape-Editor 3600/2 


Editor-1 


1200 


CRT 


None . 


Standard 


None 


Storage Medium 


Dual Cassette 


Single Diskette 


Dual Cassette 


Typing Speed 


150 wpm 


360 wpm 


150 wpm 


Cost 

Base Purchase Price 


$7,900 


$15,500 


$7,900 


Base Rental 


$225 


$430 


$275 


Base Lease 


$182 


$350 


$186 


Storage Medium 


$6.00 each 


$8.00 each 


$6.25 each 


Servi ced By 


Manufacturer . 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 


Manufacturer's Address 
and Telephone Number 


Ty-Data, Inc. 

109 Northeastern Blvd. 
Noshua, NH 03060 
(603) 889-1155 


Vy dec. Incorporated 
130 Algonquin Parkway 
Whippany, NJ 07981 
(201) 386-9191 


Wang Laboratories 
.836 North Street 
Tewksbury, MA 01876 
(617)851-4111 • 


Remarks 


Cassette capacity is 
estimated to be 24 
pages 


Diskette capacity is 
60 pages 


Cassette capacity is 
40 pages 



ssa 





Captions for Divisions of the Alphabet 







60 


Divisions* 






A 


Cr 


H 


Li 


Pe 


St 


Am 


D 


He 


M 


Pi 


Su 


B 


De 


Ho 


Mar 


Q 


T 


Be 


Do 


Hu 


Me 


R 


. To 


Bi 


E 


I 


Me 


Ri 


U 


Br 


F 


J 


Mo 


Ro 


V 


Bu 


Fi 


K 


Mu 


S 


w 


C 


G 


: Ki 


N 


Sch 


We 


Ch 


Gi 


L 


O 


Se 


Wi 


Co 


Gr 


Le 


P 


Si 


XYZ 






100 


Divisions* 






A 


Cl 


Fr 


John 


Ni 


Sp 


AI 


Co 


G 


K 


O 


St 


Am 


Con 


Ge v 


Ke 


P 


Sto 


Ander 


Cor 


Go 


Ki 


Pe 


T 


Ar 


Cr 


Gr 


Kn 


Pi 


Tho 


B 


Cu 


Gro 


L 


Pr 


Ti 


Bar 


D 


H 


Le 


Q-R 


Tr 


Be 


De 


Ham 


Li 


Ri 


U 


Ber 


Di 


Har 


Lo 


Ro 


V 


Bi 


Do 


Hat 


M 


Ros 


W 


Bo 


Dow 


He 


Man 


S 


War 


Br 


E 


Hi 


McA 


Sch 


We 


Bro 


El 


Ho 


• Me 


Se 


Wh 


Bu 


Et 


Hon 


Mi 


Sh 


Wi 


C 


F 


Hu 


Mo 


Si 


Wo 


Car 


Fi 


I 


Mu 


Smith 


XYZ 


Ch 


Fo 


J 


. N 






SMfMteetM 


et sad »t table. 
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200 Divisions** 



150 Divisions* 



A 


Co 


Gar 


Jones 


Mu 


Sp 


A1 


Con 


Ge 


K 


N 


St 


Am 


Coo 


g; 


Ke 


Ni 


Sto 


Ander 


Cor 


Go 


Kel 


O 


Su 


At 


Cr 


Gr 


Ki 


Or 


T 


At 


Cu 


Gre 


Kn 


P 


Te 


B 


D 


Gro 


Kr 


Pe 


Tho 


Baker 


Davis 


H 


L 


Pet 


Ti 


Bar 


De 


Hal 


Lar 


Pi 


Tr 


Be 


Del 


Ham 


Le 


Pr 


U 


Ber 


Di 


Har 


Lei 


Pu 


V 


Bi 


Do 


Harr 


Li 


Q-R 


Ve 


B1 


Dow 


Hat 


Lo 


Re 


W 


Bo 


Du 


He 


Lu 


Ri 


Wall 


Bon 


E 


Hen 


M 


Ro 


War 


Br 


El 


Her 


Man 


Ros 


We 


Bro 


Et 


Hi 


Mas 


Ru 


Wei 


Bu 


F 


Ho 


McA 


S 


Wh 


Bur 


Fe 


Hoi 


McD 


Sch 


Wi 


C 


Fi 


Hon 


McK 


Schm 


Williams 


Car 


FI 


Hu 


Me 


Se 


Wilson 


Cas 


Fo 


Hun 


Mi 


Sh 


Wo 


Ch 


Fr 


I 


Miller 


Si 


Wr 


Che 


Fri 


J 


Mo 


Smith 


XY 


Cl 


G 


John 


Mor 


Sn 


Z 



Dm footnote* at end of table. 



A 


Con 


Green 


Lar 


Or 


Sn . 


Ad 


Coo 


Gri 


Le 


P 


Sp 


Adams 


Cor 


Gu 


Li 


Par 


St 


A1 


Cr 


H 


Lo 


Pat 


Stone 


Allen 


Cu 


Ham 


Lor 


Pe 


Str 


Am 


D 


Har 


Lu 


Per 


Su 


American 


Davis 


Harr 


M 


Ph 


Sw 


At 


De 


Has 


Mah 


Pi 


T 


As 


Dem 


He 


Man 


Po 


Th 


B 


Di 


Hen 


Mar 


Pr 


Ti 


Bal 


Do 


Her 


Mart 


Pu . 


To 


Bar 


Dor 


Hi 


Mas 


Q 


- Tr 


Bas 


Dr 


Ho 


Me 


R 


Tu 


Be 


Du 


Horn 


McD 


Re 


U 


Ben 


E 


Hos 


Mcl 


Ri 


United 


Bi 


Ed 


Hu 


McM 


Rid 


V 


Bl 


El 


Hun 


Me 


Roc 


Ve 


Bo 


En 


I 


Mer 


Ros 


Vo 


Br 


Es 


J 


Mi 


Ross 


W 


Bre 


F 


Jc 


. Miller 


Ru 


Wal 


Bro 


Fe 


Jo 


Min 


S 


War 


Brown 


Federal 


John . 


Mo 


•San 


We 


Bu 


Fi 


Jon 


Mor 


Sc 


Wei 


Bur 


FI 


Jones 


Mos 


Sch 


Wes 


C 


Fo 


K 


Mu . 


Schu 


White 


Cam 


Fr 


Ke 


Mur 


Se 


Wi 


Car 


Fri 


Kern 


N 


Sh 


Wil 


Cas 


G 


Kit 


National 


Sher 


Wils 


Ch 


Ge 


Ko 


Ne 


Si 


Wo 


Che 


Gi 


Kr 


Ni 


Sim 


Wr 


Ci 


G1 


. Ku 


No 


Sk 


X 


Cl 


Go 


L 


O 


Sm 


Y 


Co 


Gold 


Lan 


Ol 


Smith 


Z 


Collins 


Gr 











•Records Management, Files Systems and Standards, AR 345-210, Headquarters, Department of the 
Army. 

••Files Handbook lor Congressional Offices, Senate Members, National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration. 
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Classification Standards For 
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Appendix 1-1 



U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION STANDARDS FOR PARALEGALS 



Attachment 1 to Rtn v No t 93CM7 



GS - 950 PARALEGAL SPECIALIST SERIES * GS-956 



This series includes positions which involve paralegal work not 
requiring professional legal competence where such work is of a type 
not classifiable in some other series. The work requires discretion 
and independent judgment in the application of specialized knowledge 
of particular laws, regulations, precedents or agency practices based 
thereon. The work includes such activities as (a) legal research, 
analyzing legal decisions, opinions, rulings, memoranda, and other 
legal material, selecting principles of law, and preparing digests of 
the points of law involved; (b) selecting assembling, summarizing, and 
compiling substantive information on statutes, treaties, contracts, 
other legal instruments and specific legal subjects; (c) case prepara- 
tion for civil litigation, criminal law proceedings or aaency hearings, 
including the collection, analysis and evaluation of evidence, e.g., 
as to fraud and fraudulent and other irregular activities or violations 
of laws; (d) analyzing facts and legal questions presented by personnel 
administering specific Federal laws, answering the questions where they 
have been settled by interpretations of applicable legal provisions, 
regulations, precedents, and agency policy, and in some instances pre- 
paring informative and instructional material for general use; (e) ad- 
judicating applications or cases on the basis of pertinent laws, regu- 
lations, policies and precedent decisions; e» (f) performing other 
paralegal duties. Work in this series may or may not be performed un- 
der the direction of a lawyer, 



Note: These standards were developed largely through the 
efforts of Frank Vargo and other officials of the Superior 
Court Division, Office of the United States Attorney, u S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, d.c. 
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Attachment 1 to Btn, No, 930-17 (2) 



Paralegal Specialist Qualification Standard GS-950 

Series (p.l) 

Paralegal Specialist, GS-5 and above 

DESCRIPTION OF WORK 



Paralegal specialist positions involve such activities as (a) legal re- 
search, analyzing legal decisions, opinions, rulings, memoranda, and 
other legal material, selecting principles of law, and preparing digests 
of the points of law involved; (b) selecting, assembling, summarizing, 
and compiling substantive information on statutes, treaties, contracts, 
other legal instruments, and specific legal subjects; (c) case prepara- 
tion for civil litigation, criminal law proceedings or agency hearings, 
including the collection, analysis, and evaluation of evidence, e.g., 
as to fraud and fraudulent and other irregular activities or violations 
of laws; (d) analyzing facts and legal' questions presented by'personnel 
administering specific federal laws, answering the questions where they 
have been settled by interpretations of applicable legal provisions, 
regulations, precedents, and agency policy, and in some instances pre- 
paring informative and instructional material for general use; (e) ad- 
judicating applications or cases on the basis of pertinent laws, regu- 
lations, policies and precedent decisions; o, (f) performing other para- 
legal duties requiring discretion and independent judgment i j - the ap- 
plication of specialized knowledge of particular laws, regulations, pre- 
cedents, or agency practices based thereon. These duties may or may not 
be performed under the direction of a lawyer. 

EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Except for the substitution of education provided for below, candidates 
must have had both general and specialized experience as follows: 

General Specialized Total 



Grade (years) (years)’ (years) 

GS-5 - 3 0 3 

GS-7 - 3 1 4 

GS-9 3 2 5 

GS-11 and above— 3 3 6 



General Experience 



This is progressively responsible experience which demonstrated the 
ability to explain, apply or interpret rules, regulations, procedures, 
policies, precedents, or other kinds of criteria. Such experience may 
have been gained in administrative, professional, investigative, tech- 
nical, high level clerical, or other responsible work. 



I 





Attachment 1 to Btn, No, 930-17 (3) 



GS-950 

(p. 2) Paralegal Specialist 

Series 



vestigator, or contact ^Jresent^ 




that demonstrated^ i ’ le9a1 * Paralegal, legal technical or related work 
Ability to evaluate pertinent facts and evidence; 

" and^precedents; rPr6t ^ * PPly 1aws ’ ™les, regulations, 

- Skill and judgment in the analysis of cases; 

“ Abl ‘ my t0 conTnurn ’ca te effectively orally and in writing; 

~ an ^groups!’ 3bility t0 ^ effectivel * with individuals 
As required, knowledge of the pertinent subject area. 

S&Sf to Z e»X ie " Ce ^ haVe b “" i,C,Ulred 1n 

(,) ??o5 a oTlai„J e M 1 S?; t, . eM " ,ina ' ion ’ «*<«». or authori za- 
and established procedures; or practices 

{2) pre P arat1 ‘ on of contracts, legal instru- 

tiSn and r 0t f Gr documents t0 assu re completeness of informa- 
tion and conformance to pertinent laws, rules rea i ? „ 

Elea tin’ nf d offl ' c ? ’requirements which .has ’required the’ 

Wiarxdi?. 

pomts of law involved for the internal use of the agency; or 

U) ? nd application of laws and related regula- 

tions in determining individual or agency responsibility! e .g., 




Attachment 1 to Btn, No, 930-17 (4) 



Paralegal Specialist 
Series 



potential liability of individuals to the Government for 
fraud, over-payment of benefits, taxes, etc., and poten- 
tial liability of an agency for tort) loss of personal 
property, etc,; or 

(5) Selection, compilation, and summarization of substantive 
information on statutes, treaties, and specific legal 
subjects for the use of others; or 

(6) Conduct of hearings or adjudication of appeals arising 
under statute or regulations of a Government agency; or 

(7) Investigation and analysis of evidence of alleged or 
suspected violations of laws or regulations) 



Quality of Experience 

For positions at any grade, the required amount of experience will not 
in itself be accepted as proof of qualification. The candidate's 
record of experience and training must show the ability to perform the 
duties of the position. For positions at grades GS-11 and below,' at 
least 6 months of the required specialized evperience must have been 
at a level of difficulty and responsibility equivalent to that of the 
next lower grade, cr 1 year of such experience at a level equivalent to 
the second lower grade in the federal service. For positions at grades 
6S-12 and above, at least 1 year of the required specialized experience 
must have been at a level equivalent to the next lower grade in the 
federal service. 



For supervisory positions, the qualification standard for "Supervisory 
Positions in General Schedule Occupations" in part III of Handbook X-lli 
should also be used. 



Substitution of Education for Experience 

(1) Successful completion of a full 4-year course in an accredited 
college or university leading to a bachelor's degree may be 
substituted for 3 yeras of general experience. Such education 
successfully completed in a residence school above high school 
level may be substituted at the rate of 1 academic year of study 
for 9 months of experience up to a maximum of 4 years of study 
for 3 years of general experience. 
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Attachment 1 to Btn. No. 930-17 (5) 



Paralegal Specialist 
Series 



(2) 'oo, a "- u ;V °- D " or 

ss ^ 

(3) 3 S S”Ss^r C Ss?'r„ r ' f y" y«r of study, e.g., 

substituted for 1 year of sole?? ? urriculu m may be 

grades GS-7 and above; 1 Is s P thaS 7 1 ? xperi en S e redu - 1>ed f °r 

credited on a pro-rata basis year ° f Study wil1 be 



| WRITTEN TEST 

I an n ajprjprilte r Sttei^tSt*^ GS ~ 5 and Gs " 7 may pass 

I )l ^required and, therefore may ^TbTL P the test 

in addition, the test may not e S f, k" 3 P ass ~ fa ^ basis, 
employees unless the test TT'ann.-nw^ ] n eva uatl n9 or ranking eligible 
i vice Commission. 1S appr0ved f °r this purpose by the Civil Ser- 



BASIS OR RATING 

cojpatnoos for posits ate bated „„ a tea, a of ,00. R ,„ kings are 
’■ oo the 

2. For_cofn^e fitive appoi ntments above u. • 



PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 

of f he 

head without strain printed material the otfie r s ' Ability to 

is required, corrective lenses permitted Ahi?^£ eWrUt f n charact ers 
impediment may be required for some nosiH™? 1 spoak W7 'thoiit 

versa tional voice, with or w?th5St a h r no ^ Ab - 1Uy t( ? h ? ar the con ' 
positions; however, some positions may be sSitahl’Jr re ? uin ) d *>r most 
most instances, an amputation of haL 11 ? le the deaf - In 
qualify for appointment, although it'mav hi G9, ° r foot ’ Wl11 not dis- 
tion bo compensated by we of StisfaSI orS“ ry ‘"j 1 thfs 
possess emotional and mental stabil ig. ^ pr ° Sthes1s ' Can ‘»*tes must 



GS-950 
(P- 4) 
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Appendix 1-2 



U.s. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION CLASSIFICATION STANDARDS 
FOR LEGAL CLERKS AND TECHNICIANS 



f: : - ■ 

I' 1 ; 

| Attachment 2 to Btn, No. 930-17 

GS-986 LEGAL CLERK AND TECHNICIAN SERIES J3S-986 



. , I h ,i ser t )es inc1udes positions which involve legal clerical or 

pnH !?°r k ° f 3 type not c1a ssifiable in other series in the Legal 

G r oup ?. ! Gs_90 °- ThG work requires the ability to apply es- 

i«.i S“ ;™iSjr;sivu!ef: re9ulations and «’«)*«■ t» 







the°^ h the 
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Attachment 2 to Btn, No. 930-17 



Legal Clerk and 
Technician Series 



Special Qualification Standard 



Note- This special qualification standard has been developed 
Winterim use until a standards study of the occupation can 
be made. It is intended for use primarily for in-service place- 
ment but the education and experience requirements may be used 
in filling positions competitively from appropriate registers* 



Legal Clerk and Technician, GS-4 and above 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK 

Candidates appointed to these positions perform legal clerical or tech- 
nical work of a type not classifiable in other senes in the Legal and 
Kindred Group, GS-900. This work requires. the ability to apply estab- 
lished instructions, rules, regulations and procedures relative to le- 
gal or paralegal activities. 

EXPERIENCE, TRAINING AND L.ATED REQUIREMENTS 



Candidates must have had qualifying experience 
the following taLl.e: 



i the amounts shown in 



GS-5 2 ' l 

GS-6 2 2 4 

GS-7 — - — 2 3 5 

GS-8 and above 2 4 0 

General Experience 

General experience is responsible general office clerical experience which 
has demonstrated the ability to perform clerical duties sat.sfactonly. 



Note! — The qualification standard issued in June 1562 , for positions at 
GS-4, 5, and 6 in the Legal and Kindred Group, GS-900, is re- 
scinded. 
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Attachmen- 2 to Btn, No. 930-17 (3) 



GS-986 

(p. 2) Legal Clerk and 

Technician Series 




SfltlS 5lT' Ca ! • ‘“"Native, technical 
that demonstrates the ^bilifv^ “I ? ^ le9a l 0r para1c 9 a1 activities 
established instructions, r$es real's 1 and/0r ,? P - y 
precedents, or other kinds of criteria? procedures * Pollies, 

or secretarial^oriTand S ^^ include legal clerical 

involves such duties as maintenance Sf lpnaW-? 1 " 9 ' / his ex 'P erience 
extraction of information from lpLi fi ! I' 1eS and < r ase controls « 
forms and documents. 91 fl1es and Preparation of legal 



Quality of Exnen’encp 



as s s k r F* 

WS 




remedial or refresher courses or in the basic skills of Ihnrthlln 12 
perlence JSWSSS fSTsS. ,tu * f “" y lhe »" d ~ 

f.nw mLl 2 ,l meS l er 2° urs °! course WOrk in 1a « or paralegal subjects LI 

anrf L?f- 5 the education and experience requirements. Other education 1 

and training will be given appropriate credit on a pro rata basis? .1 

"■■3 
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Attachment 2 to Btn, No. 930-17 (4) 



Legal Clerk and 
Technician Series 



Supervisory Positions 

For supervisory positions, the qualification standard for "Supervisory 
Position* in General Schedule Occupations," in part III of Handbook 
X-118 should also be used. 



Attachment 3 to Btn. No. 930-17 



DEPORTATION ABO EXCLUSION EXAMINING SERIES Gs _ 942 

are to supervise or'perform' lega? S wDrt°' r, °? it ! ons the duties of uhich 
mal hearings accorded to aliens in dlJnn^t- Ved 1n the conduct of for- 
wSlyfo 0 " P roceedin 9s, the development of °V!\, deportation and 
pnration of reports or orders containing? ^- COrd thereor . and the pre- * 
of law, and decisions reached. 9 findings of fact, conclusions 
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